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EDITORIAL NOTE 


WHILE lighting the candles for ATLAS’ fifth-month birthday, it is pleasant to remi- 
nisce on its nearly four years in chrysalis. Throughout most of that period the concept 
of a monthly magazine of the world press benefited from advice on ways to realize it, 
generously given by many people prominent in all areas of publishing. Especially the 
idea was furthered by steady association with Quincy Howe over the past two years. 
Consultations with him led first to his becoming editorial consultant, then to his help- 
ing launch ATLAS as Editor. 

Last month I began a series of background notes on our organization in response to 
numerous readers’ requests. Mr. Howe’s professional career was covered in June. I 
have space to add only that he and his wife, also originally a Bostonian, live in New 


York City (as do their grown son and daughter) and part-time in St. James, Long Is- 
land. 


Another key factor in getting us off to the right start because he superbly fits ATLAS’ 
unusual and difficult editorial and linguistic requirements is Associate Editor Jacques 
Katel. He returned here last autumn with his wife and two young sons from a year in 
Switzerland, just in time to loosen his tie and get to work on the initial ATLAS of this 
past March. He had just completed co-editing with N.H. Mager speeches and writings 
by Khrushchev for a book entitled “Conquest Without War,” which was published last 
month by Simon and Schuster. Born in the Ukraine, Mr. Katel moved with his family to 
Germany, where he attended grammar and secondary schools, and took his degree at 
the Paris Law School in 1939. His abiding interest in current world political questions 
made a newsman of him, however. In 1949 he became a U.S. citizen, after holding 
war-time jobs for the O.W.I. in New York and London on the French radio desk. There- 
after, for six years, he was U.N. correspondent in the United States for Agence France 
Presse, the French wire service. He is fluent in Russian, German, French and, of 
course, English. 

His news instinct, his profound knowledge of modern governmental policies—offi- 
cial and unofficial—plus his encyclopedic acquaintance with news makers and writers 
equip him to select the most significant writing from overseas, particularly in his spe- 
cial areas, the political and economic. 


ELEANOR DAVIDSON WORLEY 
Publisher-Editor 
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WORLD * PRESS COMMENT 





PRESIDENT KENNEDY waited until the month of June before trying to ful- 
fill in the field of foreign policy the promise made in his Inaugural Address: 
“Let us begin anew.” In Laos and in Cuba he had merely continued where 
the Eisenhower Administration had left off. Not until he arranged to meet 
the Soviet Premier at Vienna in June did he make a new beginning, restoring 
the contact Khrushchev had broken off when he used the U-2 incident to tor- 
pedo the Paris Summit Meeting of May 1960. What more did the Kennedy- 
Khrushchev talks at Vienna accomplish than to open communications be- 
tween the White House and the Kremlin? Not much, to judge from the first 
comments in the world press. The night after Khrushchev swayed to the 
strains of Strauss waltzes in Vienna, he was dancing the cha-cha with Indo- 
nesia’s President Sukarno in Moscow. Apparently it was enough for him and 
for the Soviet press that President Kennedy had agreed to keep in touch. 

“Was the Summit Meeting a success?” The day after President Kennedy 
left Vienna, the popular morning newspaper Kurier (June 5) answered that 
question with a firm affirmative, as far as the host city and the host country 
were concerned: 


In any case it was a success for Austria because it presented our country and the 
city of Vienna as an internationally recognized negotiation center that favorably 
impressed both parties. Both delegations expressed their thanks and their ad- 
miration to the Austrian authorities for the remarkable organization of this 
mecting. The 1,509 foreign correspondents also thanked the Federal Press Serv- 
ice for placing its facilities at their disposition with an efficiency they had never 
witnessed in any other conference city. This, too, will not impair Vienna’s 
reputation. 


The Soviet authorities seconded the motion and soon hints were coming 
from Moscow that Vienna might prove the ideal headquarters for the United 
Nations. Lord Beaverbrook’s Conservative London Daily Express (June 8) 
agreed : 


The Russians want the United Nations Organization to move its headquarters 
to Vienna. It is a proposal which has much in its favor. Vienna is the capital of 
a defunct empire; it will be a most suitable capital for a decaying organization. 


The Daily Express had already outraged the Laborite Daily Herald by an- 
nouncing that Berlin had no strategic value to the West. It was, the Express 
claimed, of value only to Chancellor Adenauer as the capital of a future uni- 
fied Germany. But should Britain and the United States pull Dr. Adenauer’s 
chestnuts from the fire? Let the British, French and Americans march their 
troops out of West Berlin while Soviet troops quit East Berlin and the danger 
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to world peace would vanish. The next day the Daily Herald denounced the 
Express as an “eccentric and whimsical” newspaper which had published a 
“shameful” editorial. According to the Daily Herald, if the Western forces 
quit Berlin, no member of NATO would be safe; each would wonder when 
its end would come. 

Before, during and after the Kennedy-Khrushchev talks, the Chinese Com- 
munists remained adamant in their hostility to the Kennedy Administration. 
The Cuban misadventure gave them their cue. From that moment, Chinese 
propaganda depicted President Kennedy as a more belligerent and more 
hypocritical Eisenhower. The Peking newspaper Renmin Ribao (May 8) 
stressed “the gap between the Kennedy Administration’s words and deeds,” 
noting how often he used such “attractive” words as “peace,” “freedom,” 
“cooperation,” “restraint,” “begin anew.” Of the new Administration’s first 
hundred days, Renmin Ribao wrote: 


> «<<. 


The Kennedy Administration has done what the Eisenhower Administration 
dared not do in many years. The notorious murder of Lumumba, the invasion 
of Cuba, the open commanding of the Laotian rebel armed forces and the ma- 
neuvering for SEATO’s open participation in the war in Laos are the most out- 
standing events. While receiving prominent African and Asian personages on 
April 28, Chairman Mao T’se-tung pointed out that “U.S. imperialism, in hastily 
launching this attack against Cuba, has once again revealed its true face before 
the whole world, and this proves that the Kennedy Administration can only be 
even worse, and not better, than the Eisenhower Administration.” 


Contrast this comment with that in the Moscow News (May 27), which 
reprinted from Pravda parts of a talk delivered by N. S. Tikhonov, Chair- 
man of the Soviet Peace Committee, on the question: “What do the friends 
of peace in all countries expect from the Vienna meeting?” 


They trust and hope that the meeting will further relaxation of international 
tension, will promote understanding between the two great powers—the U.S.S.R. 
and the United States, that it will point the way towards the peaceful settlement 
of outstanding questions which are a source of anxiety to all nations. 


OOOOOOOOOCOCOOOOO OO OOO OCOOOODOOOOOD 


IF SOVIET propaganda and Chinese propaganda sometimes contradict each 
other, perhaps these apparent differences had been planned to promote con- 
fusion, even division, in the non-Communist world. Certainly the Western 
allies disagreed about Germany’s future. | 

While the Conservative Daily Express and the Laborite Daily Herald ar- 
gued about the importance of Berlin, the sober and independent Figaro 
(May 25) in Paris printed a warning entitled “The German Danger” by Gen- 
eral Bethouart. But that danger now, it seems, assumes quite a different 
form for France from what it had had in 1870, 1914 or 1940. 


Anyone who witnessed the ceremony staged by the Democratic Republic of East 
Germany on May 1 believed he saw a Nazi parade all over again. It had every- 
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thing—the Wehrmacht uniform and helmets, the goose step, all the survivals 
of Prussian military tradition—everything that the Federal Republic of West 
Germany had abandoned. All the Nazis, all the S.S. men, all the members of 
the Gestapo had been brought together again, because all had been “converted,” 
giving the police the odious character the French knew so well. 

Young East Germans learn that Russia was always allied with the Germans in 
their struggle against French imperialism and that these “lessons of history” 
show the way to continue the struggle U.S. imperialism now carries on... . 

The Soviets will therefore hold on to their East German “colony.” They will 
try to cut off West Berlin, either by political maneuver or military threat, and 
they will go on trying in every way to convert the East Germans to a communism 
that would become the active and advance guard for the conquest of West Ger- 
many and hence of France as well. Only one maneuver can thwart this threat: 
West Germany must remain in the Western camp. That is the policy of old 
Chancellor Adenauer. It is the policy of France, of the Atlantic powers and of 
the entire West. It must be expanded and reinforced by acts of solidarity and 
rapprochement of ever-increasing intensity and effectiveness. 


\ 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOCOOCOOOOOODOOOOCOOCOOOD 


THE POPULAR and influential West German news weekly, Der Spiegel 
(May 24) wound up a book-length series of articles on the origins and con- 
sequences of the Russian Revolution with a few sentences that sum up the 
way many alert middle-class Germans of less than middle age appraise the 
nature of the Communist threat today: 


The Moscow Declaration of December 1960 tells the story. Most of this Declara- 
tion makes propaganda for anti-colonial civil wars. Russia’s hope today rests on 
civil war in South and Southeast Asia, in Africa, in Central and South America. 
This hope also rests on the type of war in which the weapons of annihilation of 
the Great Powers can play no part. Fidel Castro’s Cuba offers a classic example 
of this policy. 

It remains to be seen whether America will ward off future inroads of this kind 
upon the non-Communist world without armed counterattack. If America reso- 
lutely rejects such resort to arms, Moscow will then face once again the question 
of whether to run the risk of an atomic showdown—or go on waiting for Godot. 


Afrique Action (June 5) which speaks for Tunisia’s President Bourguiba. 
views the Soviet Union and the colonial world in much the same light. Its 
editor, Bechi Ben Yahmed, addresses his leading, first-page editorial to “The 
Two Mr. K’s” under the title: “Listen.” The photograph of an old Algerian 
woman eating raw dandelions fills almost half the page; it bears the subtitle: 
“One hundred billion dollars for the moon.” The other half asks the two 
statesmen to consider the chief problem of more than half the world—hun- 
ger. “Messieurs K., your people need peace to live; we need bread just to 
exist, and the: tranquility in which to make progress. Three billion people 
Say to you: “Listen!” 

“President Kennedy alone can say whether or not a popular revolution in 
Latin America must necessarily be driven to communism because of U. S. 














hostility.” That was the way K. S. Karol, a journalist with a Central European 
background who now contributes frequently to such non-Communist jour- 
nals of the Left as L’Express of Paris and the New Statesman of London 
sums up his impressions of a visit to Cuba shortly after the abortive landings 
of April 17. In the New Statesman (May 19), Mr. Karol reports interviews 
with Premier Fidel Castro and Economics Minister Ernesto Guevara. At one 
point in the interview Castro gave the impression that he had not, at first, de- 
fined his revolution as a socialist one. He still denies that it is Communist. 
But as the interview continued and as Castro described the way the revolu- 
tion developed, he revealed that he had always hoped to give the revolution 
a socialist framework and that he had admired Lenin since his student days: 


The more I know about his work and his life and above all the more I under- 
stand the revolution, the more I admire Lenin... . 

I swear to you: it’s not the same thing to read Lenin in peace time as to read 
him during a revolution. I also reread very recently John Reed’s book Ten Days 
Which Shook the World. I can assure you that all these books have quite a 
different flavor for me today than they once had. It’s not the same thing to talk 
about revolution in theory—and actually to carry one out oneself. 





Guevara, the theoretician of the revolution, struck his interviewer as an 
expert dialectician who had studied Marx and now concludes that Marxism 
is not simply a doctrine but a science. 


There is no danger that we shall simply copy the Soviet Union slavishly or that 
we shall slide towards what you call Stalinist totalitarianism for the good reason 
that the conditions that exist in Cuba are not the same as those in Stalin’s Rus- 
sia. . . . Our situation is quite different. We do not need to make such sacrifices 
to industrialize because we can get all we want from the other socialist countries. 
For us, industrialization is a good thing which will bring immediate benefits to 
the population and which will cnable us to liquidate unemployment, the chronic 
scourge of all Latin America. In addition, we have no agricultural problems. ‘The 
creation of cooperatives has not only aroused no resistance: it is one of our most 
popular revolutionary measures. 


Was Cuba’s socialization program, then, a deliberate challenge to the 
United States? Guevara laughed as he replied: 


Don’t be naive. The Americans hate us not because of our intentions but because 
we threaten their economic interests and because our revolution is a dangerous 
example for all Latin America. The land reform has doubled our agricultural pro- 
duction. Very shortly, our industrialization program will end unemployment in 
Cuba. Nothing like this has ever happencd in the entire history of Latin America 
—and this is our crime in U.S. eyes. No matter how many conciliatory gestures 
we make—and there’ve been many of them—the United States will still want 
to smash us because we have shown the way to the rest of Latin America. 








PRESS COMMENT on the assassination of Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas 
Trujillo Molina, the self-styled Benefactor of the Dominican Republic, fol- 

















lowed predictable lines. The most revealing comments, however, came 
from other Latin American countries—as, for instance, these reflections in 
Felha (June 2.) published in the great Brazilian city of Sao Paulo: 


Much the same kind of fate eventually befalls all dictators of Western nations. 
The lucky ones eat the bitter bread of exile: Argentina’s Perdn, Venezuela’s 
Pérez Jiménez, Cuba’s Batista. Colombia’s Rojas Panilla lives comfortably in 
jail, forsaken by his friends. Hitler and Getulio Vargas of Brazil committed 
suicide. Others met their death at the hands of enraged mobs or of anonymous 
executioners—Mussolini, Bolivia’s Vilarreel, and now Trujillo, murdered on 
his own soil. Some still survive and rule: Stroessner in Paraguay, Castro in Cuba, 
Franco in Spain, Salazar in Portugal. We may wish them a merciful end, but no 
amount of wishing can prevent the people from wreaking their vengeance, sooner 
or later. For violence breeds violence. 

Strange as it may seem, however, the case of Lincoln also comes to mind. He 
had great qualities as a statesman. His great heart, his noble aims, his services 
to his native land in its hour of need have placed his name on the golden register 
of world citizens. Originally a shy, unsure man, Lincoln gradually developed 
such power that he dominated the Congress of the United States and won re- 
election. Beneath his surface humility, however, he had made himself so strong, 
so overbearing a leader that a murderous hand finally struck him down, as had 
often happened before. Let us not forget the famous words of John Wilkes Booth 
when he shot Lincoln: ‘Sic semper tyrannis.” (Such is the fate of all tyrants.) 
The murderer’s lie contains a grain of truth. 


The Buenos Aires Nacién (June 5) recalls one aspect of Trujillo’s past: 


To such an extent did he confuse national property with his own private wealth 
that it is difficult to say whether he owned only sixty per cent of the wealth of 
the Dominican Republic—or more. For thirty-one years every decision to de- 
velop his country’s economy and increase its production had to accord with 
Trujillo’s private convenience. We know from past experience that the Domini- 
can clite will now use the ghost of Trujillo to create fear and win votes for them- 
selves. But the myth of the dead Trujillo is one thing; the living reality another. 


OOOOOOOOOOOCOOOOOOOOODOOOOOOOOOOOD 


THE WEEKLY London Spectator (June 3) features a powerful argument 
by Lord Altrincham, entitled “The Politics of Going Into Europe,” for full 
and immediate British membership in the six-nation European Economic 
Community of France, West Germany, Italy, Belgium, Holland and Luxem- 
bourg, generally known as the Common Market. Since its establishment 
in 1958, the E.E.C. members have steadily lowered tariffs among themselves 
—and their economies have boomed in consequence. Britain belongs to the 
seven-member European Free Trade Association which, according to Lord 
Altrincham, “seems to be dying a natural death after a somewhat shadowy 
existence.” He describes the Commonwealth as “a more serious matter” but 
concludes with emphasis: “We have now to acknowledge that the Common- 
wealth is not, and never will become, a solid and coherent entity like the 
EEC.” 
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Lord Altrincham has few doubts that the Macmillan Government and 
Parliament will put Britain into the E.E.C. But he finds the spirit of certain 
Cabinet Ministers disheartening: 


It seems that Ministers are craftily insinuating the idea that to stay out of E.E.C. 
would be slow-motion suicide for the British economy, so that they may hope to 
be ostensibly pushed by public opinion into doing what they know must be done. 
But that is not leadership. It is a type of political maneuver which may be neces- 
sary and permissible on lesser occasions, but not when the country’s whole future 
is at stake. Now, if ever, is a time when an honest lead should be given. The 
country ought to be told that the basic issue is political; that the purpose of 
E.E.C. is to construct, as quickly as possible, a United States of Europe; that 
we ought, for our own and the Community’s sake, to share in the enterprise; 
but that we might as well not do so unless we are prepared to work with our 
fellow-Europeans wholeheartedly. 


Many younger British Laborites and Liberals agree with this young Tory. 
And still more Britons of all ages and parties are sensitive to two great 
changes that have come over their country since the last war. The first is the 
decline of its own power; the second is its increasing dependence on the 
power and leadership of the United States. After President Kennedy had left 
London, the independent, semi-official Times ( June 7 ) sorrowfully acknowl- 
edged that Britain’s world prestige had declined and even questioned whether 
the unwritten Anglo-American alliance now amounts to anything more than 
a British myth. Having thanked President Kennedy for his compliments, the 
Times went on to point out: 


When crises come it is what a country is that matters—not what has been said 
about it. All that counts then is its strength. A nation’s strength can be measured 
in many ways. The outside world, unsentimental, shrewd, hard, calculating, does 
not put British stock very high in some of these at present. 


The Times then urged Macmillan to set Britain a goal: 


The Government must set the pace; it must show that it is aware that a nice 
touch with tactics is not enough. There must be a clear strategy as well. It must 
cease to shilly-shally with the nation’s industrial efficiency. It must speak and 
act more forthrightly where matters of international liberalism and progress are 
at issue. It must show it aspires to lead a Britain that will draw the best out of 
its people. Such a Britain can still have a high place in the world. 


OOOOOOOCOCOOOOOOO OO ODOOOOOODOOOOOOD 


ON THE EVE of his departure for Europe President Kennedy conferred with 
Israel’s Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion. The Nasser-controlled Cairo press 
at once drew its own conclusions, renewing its charge that Ben-Gurion was 
seeking United States support for fresh aggression against the Arab world 
and redoubling its forecasts of new troubles inside Israel. On the day of the 
Kennedy-Ben-Gurion meeting the popular Cario daily, Al Gomhouria wrote: 
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Recent statements by Isracli militarists and politicians reveal apprehension at 
the growing strength of the United Arab Republic which approaches the point at 
which the U.A.R. could deal Isracl a coup de grace. One therefore concludes that 
these statements were designed, among other things, to pave the way for Ben- 
Gurion’s extortion of funds and arms. . . . It is also understood that the Ameri- 
can Government intends to revive the U.S.-Britain-France Tripartite Declaration 
of 1950 guarantecing the maintenance of the status quo in the Middle East and 
intends as well to approach the Arab governments on their plans for a final 
solution of the Palestine problem. 


The Jerusalem Post (June 2), an English-language daily that supports 
Ben-Gurion, sees as many weaknesses in the United Arab Republic as the 
spokesmen for that Republic see in Israel. In his weekly discussion of “The 
Middle East Scene,” Amnon Bartur calls attention to the U.A.R.’s troubles in 
Africa where, Nasser now admits, the rivalry between the six neutralist 
Casablanca Powers—the U.A.R., Guinea, Ghana, Mali, Morocco and Algeria 
—and the nineteen-nation Monrovia group, comprising most of the former 
British and French possessions, may well split Africa in two. The report 
concludes: 


But there are no signs that Cairo is prepared to commit itself too deeply in the 
present African constellation. Its reaction to President Sékou Touré’s offer that 
the United Arab Republic join a union of Ghana, Guinea and Mali was far from 
being enthusiastic. 

Clearly, Cairo feels that joining such a purely African union would in more 
than one way prejudice the prospects of a political Arab unity centered in the 
U.A.R. Besides, what impression would such a step make on enthusiastic disciples 
this side of the Suez? Nasser himself, confronted with this question, has recently 
retorted that there need be no conflict here, since Africa contained many Arab 
countries. Only, of course, these African Arab countries so far show no signs of 
wanting an association with Cairo. 


Nor do the Arab states dominate the Middle East any more than they 
dominate Africa. While friction continues between Arab nationalists who 
take their orders from Cairo and Arab Communists who take their orders 
from Moscow, the fate of non-Arab Iran commands more immediate concern 
in both cold war camps. The Middle East correspondent of the London Econ- 
omist (June 3) leads off a long dispatch on the “Fifty-Fifty Chance” that 
Premier Amini’s new government can stave off chaos with the comment: 
“Anyone who really knows what is going on in Persia must be grossly mis- 
informed.” According to the Economist, Premier Amini owes his strength to 
the fact that he is a “personality.” Although his political independence has 
also cost him some popular support, his National Front has the backing of 
intellectuals and businessmen who have become spokesmen for the many 
grievances and still more numerous corruptions that afflict Iran. 

New Times (May 31) of Moscow which speaks for the organized journal- 
ists of the Soviet Union asserts, under the title “The Wrong Target,” that 
Amini may have correctly diagnosed the ills of Iran but that he has chosen 
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the wrong remedy. Although “embezzlement of state property and bribe- 
taking have become second nature with many a high Iranian official,” the 
root of the trouble lies elsewhere: 


It lies in the policy pursued by the ruling element, especially in foreign affairs. 
Although the national interests do not require it and, in fact, suffer very much 
from it, they have bound Iran militarily to the United States and joined the 
imperialist-sponsored CENTO. Spending huge sums on armaments and military 
facilities envisaged by the Pentagon’s plans, Iran gets nothing but ruinous Amer- 
ican loans in return. Her territory and independence are being sold for dollars. 
U.S. aid to Iran looks like a fantastic bribe which benefits the privileged top 
crust, while the people live in abject poverty and hunger. . . . 

Neutrality, withdrawal from CENTO and independence is what the Iranian 
people and sober-minded politicians insist upon. Amini’s crusade against corrup- 
tion is in many respects a mere show. Suffice it to say that one of the biggest of- 
fenders in this respect, former Prime Minister Manouchehr Eghbal, left—or 
rather fled—the country with Amini’s permission. In raising a clamor around this 
make-believe campaign, the pro-government press is out to divert people’s atten- 
tion from far more involved problems—problems that must be solved if an end is 
to be put to the country’s economic ills, and the lot of her people improved. 


ODOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


THE TOKYO PRESS gave a cold reception to the military coup d’état that 
overthrew South Korea’s civilian government headed by Premier John M. 
Chang. The day after the news broke, Mainichi Shimbun noted, “It is a mat- 
ter for congratulation that there has been no loss of human life in this polit- 
ical change.” The next day, however, after General Chang Do Young ousted 
Premier John M. Chang, Asahi Shimbun wrote: 


What is most important in South Korea is economic reconstruction, but it can- 
not be attained without detailed programing. Simply compelling Koreans to work 
harder does not solve the problem. As regards Japan-South Korea relations, Japan 
should not act rashly by extending its support to the new regime only because 
Lt. Gen. Chang is a strong anti-Communist. Japan would not go for Commu- 
nists, but internationally it is trying to conclude friendly relations with Com- 
munist as well as Western nations. 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCOOOOOOOCOOOOOOOYD 


“SIXTY DAYS TO SAVE ANGOLA”—the independent Sunday Times (May 
21) of London put this headline over a dispatch from Lisbon by its corre- 
spondent Peter Clifton quoting an influential Portuguese “who is even less a 
supporter of Dr. Salazar’s political opponents than he is of the regime”: 


Already we are isolated. Only Spain and South Africa are our friends, and they, 
too, are largely isolated. What is Portugal to do? If we start making concessions 
in Africa we must give up everything. At any moment there can be trouble in 
Guinea, the Cape Verde Islands and Mozambique. 


Mr. Clifton also quoted Dr. Adriano Moreira, Portugal’s Minister for Over- 
seas Affairs, as declaring upon his departure for Angola: “We are facing a 











terrorist action which cannot be dealt with by classical methods of defense 
and which will require the mobilization of the entire population.” These and 
other Portuguese sources convinced Mr. Clifton that if the Portuguese do 
not bring their campaign against the Angola terrorists to a successful con- 
clusion within two months—in other words, by late July—the country will 
be lost and world opinion will have so hardened against Portugal that victory 
in Angola will be impossible. 

La Vie Africaine (May) published in Paris and dealing with the “informa- 
tion and culture of the black world”—to quote its masthead—cites the Latin 
proverb: “Whom the gods destroy, they first make mad,” to describe recent 
events in Laos, Cuba, Algeria and Angola: 


Having been even more deaf and blind in Angola than the Belgians in the Congo, 
the Portuguese force the nationalists to seek support as far to the left as possible. 
Thus the “popular” tendency in Angola nationalism will soon far outstrip the 
“bourgeois” tendency. The Black Africa that France molded and most of the 
Africa on which England has puts its stamp, have escaped the stage of political 
decolonialization and its attendant antagonisms. They now face the much more 
difficult task posed by the stage of economic decolonialization. It is during this 
second stage that we shall see whether Marxist determinism inexorably carries 
the day or whether peaceful progress can occur based on the new economic con- 
nections between countries in the “third camp” that seek the best means of devel- 
oping themselves, and the countries that live under a liberal capitalist regime. 


OOOOOOOOOOOCOOOOOOOCOOOOOCOOOOOOOD 


“OH, TO BE CHINESE—or Japanese—now that apartheid’s here! Not to 
belong, legislatively, to any race, except the human one!” Under the caption 
“A Gap in the Granite Wall,” the popular Johannesburg illustrated monthly, 
Drum (May), which addresses itself to Negro readers, points out that the 
racial laws in the newly proclaimed Republic of South Africa ban Negro 
citizens from white cafés and white citizens from Negro cafés, but that 
Chinese citizens can frequent either. The editorial concludes: 





The Chinese is also able, for instance, to run a shop in a so-called white area. 
If by chance he prefers to do more of a cash trade, he can operate in an area 
not so white. His choice is a question of economics, the only valid one in busi- 
ness, and has nothing whatever to do with race. tai | 
Then there is the question of a school for his children. No Bantu education 
for them. Father may decide he would like his youngster to go to a private school 
with whites, and there is one in particular—with schools all over the country— 
where the child will be more than welcome. 
And the Chinese schoolboy’s big brother? Why, it’s even possible that he 
might have two girl friends, each of a different hue! 
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FOUR EYEWITNESS REPORTS 


VIVA, LATIN AMERICA! 


The new nationalism now sweeping Asia and Africa is an older story in Latin 
America, where twenty different republics have national histories going back 
about as far as the national history of the United States. But Latin America’s 
nationalism has assumed new urgency—vpartly because of new relationships 
between these nations and the older nations of Europe. These four reports— 

the first by a German, the second and fourth by Italians, and the third by 

a Swiss—reveal the new Latin America through the eyes of Europeans, 

who, in many cases, feel closer to Latin America than do many citizens of the 
United States. We present these reports in geographic sequence, moving from 


north to south, from Mexico to Brazil. 


Mexico and Its 
Northern Neighbor 


Peter Grubbe 
Translated from Die Welt (Hamburg) 18 March 1961 


The masthead of Die Welt describes it as an “Inde- 
pendent Newspaper for Germany” and lists Peter 
Grubbe as Diplomatic Correspondent. Die Welt 
maintains its chief office in Hamburg, but it also has 
bureaus in Bonn and Berlin and publishes a daily 
edition in Essen. Peter Grubbe visited Mexico early 
this year after having traveled in the United States. 
And he has been following up his account of Mexico 
with similar reports on the other Central American 
Republics. Ever since the nineteenth century Ger- 
many and the Germans have maintained ties with 
Latin America. Maximilian, the brother of Austria- 
Hungary's Emperor Francis Joseph, made a brief 
and unsuccessful attempt to establish Hapsburg 
rule on Mexican soil. The Mexicans, to judge from 
Peter Grubbe’s report, do not remember that brief 
interlude in their history so vividly or so bitterly as 
they remember their war with the United States. 
They talked to him more frankly than they usually 
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talk to visitors from the United States, and he has 
recorded his impressions with an objectivity that 
more and more German journalists now bring to 
their ever-widening assignments. 


THE POSTER in the window of a New York travel 
bureau announces in big letters:, “Visit the land of 
the Aztecs. Come to Mexico City, Taxco, Acapulco, 
Cuernavaca.” But Mexico City, Taxco, Acapulco, 
Cuernavaca amount to nothing but rendezvous for 
Hollywood film stars and Texas oil millionaires. 
They have nothing to do with Mexico. ‘To get to 
know Mexico, one must travel by land. 

I went to Uruapan, a little city of 45,000 inhabi- 
tants in the heart of Michoacan Province, the land 
of volcanoes and Tarasco Indians. Uruapan is 300 
miles from Mexico City. I wanted to fly there to save 
time, for in Asia and Africa there are often good 
plane connections where highways and railroads do 
not exist or where land travel takes a long time. 

But the clerk in the travel bureau shook his head; 
there were no plane connections to Uruapan, but 
there was a railway and a bus line. Mexico is not one 
of those “developing countries” that skips the in 
terim between the airplane and the donkey and the 
camel. 
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I went by bus first class. The trip lasted ten hours 
and cost forty pesos, or about three dollars. Every 
seat was taken. Behind me sat a young Indian girl 
with a baby in her arms. Two children played in the 
aisle. A man who had found no seat leaned with a 
stoical expression against the back of the shaking ve- 
hicle. The air smelled of gasoline, sweat, and or- 
anges. 

Extinct volcanoes, cacti, and horses dotted the way- 
side. As we traversed the sun-drenched Mexican pla- 
teau, I did not see a single tractor. Only horses. Lit- 
tle brown Indian ponies with wooden saddles stood 
by the roadside. It doesn’t pay to have tractors and 
machinery here. There is no artificial irrigation and 
harvest comes only once a year after the rainy season. 

The farms are small. Since the great land reform 
program of twenty years ago, no one in Mexico can 
own more than 100 hectares of land. Most peasants 
have only three to five hectares or at the most ten or 
fifteen, and to farm them a pair of ponies, two don- 
keys, or a team of oxen will suffice. ‘Time not yet a 
factor, there are few tractors and machines along the 
way. But many men with a lot of time. Gossiping 
Indians line the roadside or sleep in ponchos, greyish 
brown blankets, in the shade of a tree. The brown 
man does not like to work. 

As long as Mexico had twenty million inhabitants 
and a diet of tortillas and pulque satisfied its people, 
the land could nourish them. But today thirty-five 
million people inhabit this country, and they want ice 
boxes, automobiles, and television sets. 

Lively traffic fills the well-kept, clean asphalt 
streets. Private cars, trucks, and, above all, ram- 
shackle second-class autobuses zoom along the high- 
ways carrying men, women, children, chickens, tur- 
keys, and little pigs from village to village. These are 
packed to the point of bursting. Each vehicle leaves 
behind a blue cloud of exhaust smoke. 

Gasoline is cheap in Mexico but mediocre. Motors 
knock at the slightest incline in a road. 

An American industrialist in New York told me, 
“The Mexicans hurt only themselves in nationalizing 
their oil twenty years ago. Forty years ago Mexico 
produced a quarter of the world’s petroleum output. 
Today the production of the second richest petro- 
leum country in Latin America barely suffices to 
meet its own needs, and the income derived from it 
barely covers expenses. Had the American companies 
continued to manage the operations there would be 
good money coming in now.” 

An official in the Mexican Economic Ministry to 
whom I outlined the American argument, explained, 
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“The higher profits would have gone to the United 
States. Perhaps we’re poor business men, but our pe- 
troleum has helped us spur on our own industry. We 
gladly reconcile ourselves to a little less profit and a 
little more gasoline odor in exchange.” 






































Montezuma addressing his people. 


Much of what I saw confirmed this thesis. The 
network of concrete highways, now twenty thousand 
miles long, grows at the rate of 1,200 miles a year. 
More and more factories in the suburbs of Mexico 
City not only turn out cement, textiles, leatherware, 
and glassware, but even refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, television sets, and modern medicines. In ad- 
dition Mexico’s currency is stable. No black market 
exists. Every town at which we stopped had a news- 
paper, and it takes only ten minutes to put through 
a telephone call from Mexico City to Uruapan. 

The nationalization of the oil industry twenty 
years ago provided the Mexican government with 
the means to modernize the country. Of course, 
much still remains to be done. When we made a 
longer stop in a village while our driver changed a 
tire, I strolled down a side street. After a few steps 
the stone houses were replaced by shacks. ‘The street 
became a dusty dirt road. Children with running 
sores played in the dirt with pigs and mangy dogs. A 
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The siege of Tenschtillan. 


man just shrugged his shorlders when I asked the 
way in my meager Spanish. He spoke no Spanish 
and did not understand a word. 

That is the other side of a country that has a 
dozen television stations and the most modern uni- 
versity in America, with fifty thousand students. For 
it is also a country where tap water is undrinkable, 
and any raw unpeeled fruit or vegetable cannot be 
eaten for fear of germs or infection. 

Forty per cent of the population is illiterate—a 
small percentage compared with those in Asia and 
Africa, but a high percentage for a modern state. 
Some Indian tribes do not understand a word of 
Spanish to this day. 

When I returned to the bus, the driver shook his 
head, “You should not walk through a village alone, 
sefior.” I asked in astonishment if thieves infested 
this orderly country. He shrugged his shoulders. 

During my four weeks visit to Mexico, I met 
about half a dozen German industrialists who repre- 
sented among them quite a few billion marks in Ger- 
man capital investments. They were all investigating 
possibilities for investments. I asked one of them 
what had brought him to Mexico. He raised his eye- 
brows in mockery. “Just look around you, have you 
ever seen such a potentially rich country?” The Ger- 
mans are good. Almost every Mexican I talked to as- 
sured me of that. But you hear this statement all 
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over the world. For the Germans have money. The 
West German Republic can grant loans, build power 
plants and supply machinery on credit. This builds 
popularity. 

But no one in Mexico talked to me about German 
credits. Instead, when I told them I came from Ger- 
many, they showed me a picture of Goring. When 
the elevator operator in my hotel saw from the tag 
on my bag that I was German, he proudly knocked 
me over with a “Heil Hitler.” That this did not earn 
him a large tip obviously caused him disappointment. 

The Germans are good. Everybody assured me of 
it. But whenever I asked a Mexican what he thought 
about Berlin and the division of Germany and 
whether he considered re-unification an important 
issue, all I got was an embarrassed smile. 

A high official in the Mexican Foreign Ministry 
explained the contradiction between our popularity 
and the ignorance of our country. 

“Mexico belongs to America. For us Mexicans de- 
velopments in America are of primary importance. 
Germans have been popular here since Hitler’s time. 
For at that time Germany bared its fangs at the 
United States. For Mexico, that is decisive. You see, 
our neighbor to the north hovers over us like a great 
bird of prey. A hundred years ago he took away a 
third of our country and we are never certain that 
someday he will not fancy to come for the rest. 
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That’s why anyone who stands up to the Americans 
and prevents them from becoming even more power- 
ful wins popularity among us.” 

“The Russians as well?” I blurted out. My com- 
panion nodded. “In a certain sense, the Russians too 
—as long as they do not get too close to us in the 
process.” 

A shy smile spread across his smooth yellow Indian 
features. At this moment he looked like a Malayan, 
a Japanese, an Asiatic. The similarity between the 
Mexicans and the East Asians often struck me—a 
similarity in character as well as appearance. That 
same external politeness which conceals an _ever- 
present distrust. The same haughty pride which cov- 
ers an extreme sensitiveness. In their inaccessibility 
lies an impenetrable defense in face of the foreign. 
Mexico seems to me more closely related to China 
and Japan than to the neighboring U.S.A. or to the 
colonial lands of the old world. 

In Mexico anyone who opposes the northern Big 
Brother wins popularity provided he does not inter- 
fere in Latin American affairs. 

Mexicans have the same trauma about the United 
States as the Irish about Great Britain. And the 
Soviets exploit this trauma extensively for their pur- 
poses. 

Except for the United States the Soviet Union 
maintains the strongest diplomatic representation in 
Mexico. The Soviet Ambassador recently presented 
the Mexican television industry with forty-five Rus- 
sian television films, and Mexico accepted the gift 
with warm thanks. 

The pro-Communist publication Politica is a bi- 
weekly with a circulation of fifteen thousand, an ex- 
traordinarily high figure for Mexico, It receives finan- 
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cial support from the Soviet Union, which hampers 
the publishers of pro-Western Parfilas by bribing 
newsstand owners not to display the latter publica- 
tion. The Mexican Government is informed about 
this situation but does nothing. 

When I pointed this out to a deputy of the coun- 
try’s governing party, he replied: “Mexico is a de- 
mocracy, and in a democracy every man has the 
right to advocate his opinion.” 

A member of the American Embassy warned that 
“Mexico is running the risk of falling into the lap of 
the Communists. As a result, many American enter- 
prises have already given up their investment plans 
here or at least have delayed them.” 

However, both analyses seem to me rather one- 
sided. 

A traveler through the Mexican countryside sees 
huge inscriptions everywhere—on building walls, fac- 
tory smokestacks, rocks, bridges, and locomotive 
boilers. “Viva Lopez Mateos.” 

On my way through the United States, in New 
York and in Washington, I saw many reminders of 
the recent election campaign—slogans, billboards, 
and party placards—but all of these were either for 
Nixon or for Kennedy. In Mexico, on the other 
hand, there seemed to have been only one candidate: 
Lopez Mateos. Thus the immense centrally directed 
propaganda campaign flooding the country reminded 
me a little of Hitler's. 

But the Mexican President is no dictator. It is not 
so much that parliament works along with him. The 
Third Reich had its Reichstag but did not avoid 
dictatorship. The difference is that the Mexican peo- 
ple elect their President by direct ballot for a six 
year term and can never re-elect him. For fifty years, 












































The Aztecs try to poison the Spanish at a banquet. 
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Mexico has tried in this way to protect itself against 
one-man dictatorship, so far with success. 

Officially Mexico is a parliamentary democracy 
with a strong President. The President has similar 
powers to those of the President of the U.S.A. In 
reality, however, one party has ruled the country for 
decades—the Partido Revolucionario Institucional 
which has been providing presidents since the end 
of the revolution and always dominates both cham- 
bers of the Mexican Parliament. There are of course 
a number of other parties, for Mexico is essentially a 
parliamentary democracy. 

There are Communists, Clericals, Liberals, Social- 
ists, but they have neither influence nor any pros- 
pects of ever gaining power. One almost gets the 
impression that their delegates are on the govern- 
ment’s payroll to preserve the country’s democratic 
appearance. 

One of the leaders of the Liberal Party whom I 
consulted of course denied this contention. He an- 
swered my question as to the reason for the opposi- 
tion parties’ weakness in Mexico in a much more 
thoughtful manner: “To impress our people a sound 
political program is not sufficient; good men, politi- 
cians and speakers are necessary. Those we cannot 
have, for good men want good jobs, and the coun- 
try’s good jobs have for years been controlled by the 
ge tha 

But that is not the only reason. The differences in 
class and status that used to exist in Mexico were 
removed by the 1910 revolution. Now as before, the 
country has its poor and its rich, but not masters 


and servants. Socially, the citizens are much mote 
equal today. Never did this come home to me more 
forcefully than at a luncheon given in the honor of 
a German industrialist in the tropical park of Uru. 
apan. There, the chauffeurs quite as a matter of 
course were seated at table along with the directors 
and high officials. Every Mexican is a “‘sefior.” 

The variety of trends within the government party 
itself accounts for the weakness of the opposition. 
This governing party does not represent a mono- 
lithic whole. It stands for no single political doc. 
trine. Its leaders include men who have followed 
such different political courses as the liberal Miguel 
Aleman, who served as President from 1946 until 
1952 and was responsible for the construction of the 
magnificent University of Mexico City; and, on the 
other hand, the socialist Lazaro Cardenas, “Father 
of the Indians” (President from 1934 to 1940), who 
nationalized the oil industry and promoted the land 
reform. 

True, one party rules Mexico. But the conflicts be- 
tween right and left, between capitalism and social- 
ism, nevertheless exist. ‘They operate not only among 
the people and in parliament but within this party 
itself. This is perhaps the best guarantee against a 
revolution. I keep recalling that in school during the 
1920’s Mexico was described to me as, “the land of 
constant revolutions.” During my trip of some twelve 
hundred miles through the country, I saw hardly any 
soldiers and only rarely a policeman. Nevertheless, 
since the end of World War I Mexico has had no 
revolutions. 


Mounted Conquistadors. 
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Central America: 
A Travel Diary 


Corrado Pizzinelli 


Translated from L’Osservatore politico letterario (Milan) 


October 1960 


ATLAS’ readers will remember Corrado Pizzinelli, 
the young Italian journalist who reported on the 
situation in Turkey for Comunita of Milan. Last 
year he visited Central America and the following 
travel notes give an account of his reactions to this 
experience. 

L’Osservatore politico letterario, a monthly mag- 
azine published in Milan, is now in its seventh year. 
Founded and edited by Giuseppe Longo, it has a 
liberal policy and presents articles and commentary 
by the foremost Italian writers. 


“EL SALVADOR,” C. says, “is the Belgium of 
Central America.” In fact, two-and-a-half-million peo- 
ple inhabit 8,000 square miles, a country with a very 
high density of population. And other figures come 
to mind. For example: sixty-five per cent of the popu- 
lation cannot read or write; there are 18,000 cars and 
trucks; the temperature ranges between eighty-two 
and ninety-five degrees; there is only one university. 
...Oh yes, another Belgium. The Americans are right 
when they call these countries the Banana Republics! 

Speaking with D., a wise diplomat who manages to 
make the best of being in Salvador: “What more can 
you want? A short distance from Mexico, two hours 
from Miami. What with the club, the golf course, 
and a bearable diplomatic corps, time passes. Anyhow, 
what can you do?” Then in a neutral voice: “Believe 
me, I’m not making fun of them... . They’re good 
friends!” 


OOOOOOD 


A visit to a factory, the biggest in Salvador. Called 
Eldorado, it produces oil, soap, margarine and vege- 
table fats. The hundred and five workers require thirty 
administrative employees. Average pay: $64 a month. 
Ninety per cent of the workers work under impossible 
conditions, without humidifiers, ventilators or filters 
for eliminating the impurities from the air. As is 
customary here, eighty per cent of the workers have 
been married two or three times. That is, at a certain 
point the worker leaves his wife and takes up with 
another woman, has children, and then leaves her for 
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still another. On the social insurance forms this union 
is juridically resolved as follows: beside the name of 
the worker there is the question: Married, widowed, 
unmarried or “companioned”? Such “wives” are called 
Compaiieras de vida. 


OOOOOD 


“Excuse me,” ‘T. asks, “before you came to Central 
America, did you know there was a country called El 
Salvador?” 

“From the stamps,” I reply. My foot! I really came 
here quite by accident, completely ignorant of the 
existence of the country. 


OOOOOO 


A President proclaims that he is guided by a famous 
saying of Sancho Panza’s when he was Governor of 
Baratiera and he repeats it every chance he gets: “I 
make it a point to favor the workers, to insure their 
supremacy over the nobles, to reward the virtuous 
and, above all, to respect religion and the honor of 
the faithful.” After which he does completely the 
opposite. - 


OOOOOO 


The radio and two television stations fill the ether 
of this little republic. All the radio stations have a 
name: National, U.S.A.X., Radio 1,025, The Voice 
of the ‘Tropics, ‘The Latin American Voice, HF Serv- 
ice, Y.S.U., Vanguard, Victoria, Universal. 

“Do you have all these in Italy,” a native asks me. 

“No,” I reply gazing into the distance. 

“El Salvador is a great country!” he exclaims. 


OOOOOD 


What astonishes one most?—The blindness of the 
local industrialists, that is, of the five families which 
possess ninety per cent of the wealth of the country. 
One of them says to me quite seriously: “Believe me, 
in order to develop a country and a people, capital 
must be concentrated in a few hands.” N.B.: The 
people of El Salvador are the most undernourished 
in the world. 


OOOOCOO 


Vanity is the tutelary divinity of these countries. 
When I went to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
asked for information on the incumbent President, 
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HONDURAS: The market place at Tegucigalpa. 


they gave me a publication about sixteen inches high 
containing reproductions of all the American press 
clippings of his recent visit to Washington. Fifty well- 
packed pages showing him and his wife—with and 
without their American hosts. Everything was in- 
cluded, even the smallest clipping from backwoods 
dailies and weeklies. 


OOOOOO 


E] Salvador: A country of lakes and volcanos, it 
tirelessly emits tourist propaganda. After which the 
government finances the construction of a large hotel 
in the usual panoramic zone, in front of a very hand- 
some volcano and overlooking the crater. No sooner 
is it finished than the volcano ceases to smoke and 
thus ceases being el mas interesante espectaculo del 
mundo. Naturally, the hotel is unfurnished, and it 
now awaits the day when the volcano will begin to 
smoke again. 


OOOOOOD 


Ever since I have been in this country a certain 
sensation seems to dog me: I keep feeling as though 
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I am on an island or in a desert oasis. As I come oy 
of the Intercontinental Hotel—ten miles from the ai; 
port and about six from the citv—in the open country, 
this impression is accentuated. Drawn by the warmt} 
of the night I leave the hotel. The sky is alight wit) 
stars, and a short distance away the red beacon of the 
airport sweeps round. As I walk up and down, putting 
off going to bed, the policeman on the beat ap 
proaches me. He is a short, thin young man, mw. 
tached and with a rat-like face; he wears a pith helmet 
and a fine .38 hangs from his cartridge belt. In th 
course of our conversation he tells me that he is from 
a peasant family with a destino muy triste, that hi 
mother and his father were separated many years ago, 
that he is about to get married himself now, that he 
earns about $50 a month, that when he was accepted 
into the police, he took an oath to the country, the 
President and the People. And a host of other things, 
Suddenly a car goes by and I smell something bun. 
ing. For a moment, the fact that it was the exhaust 
doesn’t register and I exclaim, “What a smell! What’ 
that burning?” The policeman stops, glances at me, 
sniffs the air then, seriously, taking me by the wrist 
and looking at me fixedly he whispers: “Sefior! ‘This is 
devil’s smell! He goes by here every evening! I’d recog. 
nize that smell anywhere!” 


OOOOOS 


As I leave the capital of Honduras, ‘Tegucigalpa, 
with its gloomy airport, the Indians crouched on the 
ground covertly examining the passers-by, the roads 
broken and potted as though they had been in an 
earthquake, the low houses, all alike, which the Span: 
iards call colonial-style, D.’s words come to mind: 
“Tegucigalpa? N’existe pas.” It is true, I can’t remem- 
ber a single thing about it. 


OOOO 


A woman of about fifty, blond, plump, bleached 
hair, overdone make-up, sits beside me and as the 
plane gains altitude, she turns towards me and says: 
“T’m from Honduras. I live in Tegucigalpa; I am un 
married and I am going to San Jose da Costa Rica to 
a religious congress of the Baha’i, a religion founded in 
Persia in 1874. We are the continuers of Christ on 
earth. Wouldn’t you like to be converted?” 

“I don’t have time right now,” I reply looking at 
her, preoccupied. 

“As you like,” she replies, annoyed. Then she opens 
her capacious handbag, takes out her visiting card, 
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NICARAGUA: A Managuan charcoal vendor. 


hands it to me and continues: “When you have made 
up your mind, write to me.” Then she leans back in 
the seat, closes her eyes and goes to sleep. 


OOOOOD 


Nicaragua from above. The patterns of smoke from 
the volcanos, the glitter of the lakes and the violence 
of a luxuriant nature. One million two hundred thou- 
sand people live on 53,000 square miles, in some areas 
of which coffee, cocoa and bananas are cultivated. A 
single family possesses practically ninety per cent of 
the wealth of the country. It is the Somoza family. A 
Somoza—but of course!—is President of the Republic. 


POOOOOD 


Managua. The little airport building is as aban- 
doned as an African airport which I saw recently. I 
remember its name: Cotonou (Ivory Coast). As 
soon as one gets out of the plane, the heat blasts sav- 
agely; the sun burns, the asphalt is soft. Almost at a 
tun I enter the room where ten officials in shirtsleeves 
are sitting behind four tables covered with papers, 
and from their bored expressions I see at once their 
horror of work. I give them my passport, sit down a 
short distance away, and wait for the checkout to be- 
gin. The complicated ceremony involved in comply- 
ing with the formalities consists of making all those 
who come off the planes pay, under one pretext or 
another, two American dollars. As he hands me back 
my passport, with visa stamps filling half a page, the 
official asks me in a whisper what hotel I am going 
to, A few minutes before he had asked me the same 





question and had written down on the police form 
my address in Managua: Grand Hotel. Rather an- 
noyed, I reply that I’d already told him; and then, 
still whispering, he says: “Don’t go there. Go to the 
Hotel Nicaragua. You'll spend less and you'll find 
that it’s better. If you want, I'll telephone them and 
reserve a room for you at once.” 

“What percentage do you get for this sort of 
work?” I ask. 

“Ten cents per guest. Nicaragua is a very poor 
country and you have to look out for yourself! .. .” 

I detest commonplaces and proverbs, but I must 
recognize that there is a lot of truth in what he says 
or at least some truth. After the uncomfortable ex- 
perience at the airport, I go to the hotel. 

Being Latin, Christian, Catholic, Italian (and to 
earn the Customs officer his ten cents), I have gone 
to the Nicaragua Hotel. And what do I find on my 
night table? A little publication entitled “Sexology.” 
The manager shows it to me and says: “Of all the 
management’s gifts to its guests, this is the most ap- 
preciated.” 

A long taxi ride through the city, through the wel- 
ter of narrow, crowded streets in the center and the 
larger ones on the outskirts, along which are erected 
wooden houses and straw and mud shacks. This mis- 
erable quarter is immense and is dirtier and more 
desperate than the native quarter in Brazzaville, 
Potd-Potd. The so-called white colonizers live in these 
miserable hovels. The naked children with running 
eyes, filthy hands and snotty noses stare amused at 
the stranger who has ventured into their midst. As I 
walk among these houses I think of all the people 
who go to Africa or Asia to emulate the example of 
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Schweitzer—and they do much good—but every time 
such people offer to come to Nicaragua they are re- 
fused in the name of the honor nacional. 


OODOOOOS 


Conversation with three industrialists. After listen- 
ing to his two friends who, in summing up, conclude 
that everything is fine and in the best of all possible 
conditions, the third, says: “You are right. In any 
case, I’m returning to Europe in six months. Believe 
me, sooner or later the Middle Ages will end here, 
too.” 


OOOOOO 


The incomparable solemnity, modernity and ex- 
ternal luxury of the Central Post Office. Post office 
buildings are the measure of prestige in Central 
American states, yet none of these states can organize 
the decentralized sale of postage stamps. In Nicara- 
gua, as in all Central America, stamps can be bought 
only at the Central Post Office. 

The cancers of Central America: apathy, alcohol- 
ism, malnutrition, governmental disorganization, in- 
dividualism and anarchy in sentiment, thought and 
action. 


OOOOCOOD 


A capital really outside of the civilized world, 
Managua has all kinds of surprises for the visitor. 
Men with cartridge belts and pistols walking about 
the streets, automobiles held together with wire or 
cord, jeeps (five out of every ten cars), beggars, pros- 
titutes (15,000 registered out of 130,000 inhabitants ), 
an infernal climate, lakes without boats and the jun- 
gle less than two miles from the city, a thick and im- 
penetrable curtain of green, a land of hunters. Pumas, 
jaguars, tapirs, wild boar, deer and crocodiles. Small 
crocodiles are captured by beating them unconscious 
with a stick and then wrapping adhesive tape around 
their mouths; the large ones are shot between the 
eyes. The deer are hunted at night; hunters wear 
lights like miners’ lamps on their pith helmets. The 
light dazzles the deer and he remains motionless, re- 
vealing his position by the reflection from his eyes. 


OOOOOO 


Extending between the Atlantic with its coast 
bristling with rocks, and the Pacific with its beaches 
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of fine white sand, this country is a land of adventure, 
of improvisation and license. No one, or almost no 
one, pays taxes. Getting a driver’s license is technical- 
ly difficult because the law prescribes a series of ex- 
aminations which place the country in the vanguard 
of highway safety. Practically, however, a three dollar 
bribe can get anyone a license in half an hour. A simi- 
lar sum will get you a certificate showing that you 
have paid your taxes. The National Bank puts money 
into circulation whenever the State needs it. A direc- 
tor of the Office of Commerce has written that the 
country has no gold reserves and that forty per cent 
of the Bank deficit consists of defaulted loans, Saving 
is unknown: “. . . I should take it to the bank and 
have it stolen on me?” C. said. “No. I buy American 
dollars.” ‘There is no stock market, no industry. Noth- 
ing. Or better: Nationalized Chaos. 


ODOOOOO 


A meeting with S., Director of the School of Fine 
Arts. He is a slender man, dressed in blue, with rest- 
less, piercing eyes half-hidden behind his glasses. He 
studied painting at Rome for fourteen years and be- 
sides being a professor is a painter. After telling me 
that he has to paint academic portraits in order to 
make ends meet, that no real art market exists, that 
people prefer still-lifes of flowers or, at the best, im- 
pressionist painting, that there isn’t a single art col- 
lector in all of Central America, he goes on to say that 
he himself “tends towards the abstract, or rather the 
semi-abstract, if one can call a painter who is not pure- 
ly abstract, an abstractionist.” 


OOOOOOD 


Nicaraguan democracy and elections. The voter 
presents himself, gives his name, receives a ballot 
with the names of the candidates and then—not in 
the secrecy of the booth, but in front of everyone— 
he makes his choice. Obviously those who are in op- 
position do not come to vote; otherwise their fate 
would be obvious. As an example of honesty, in some 
electoral districts those who have voted dip their left 
index fingers in a bottle of indelible red ink. This 
mark keeps them from voting a second time. In ex- 
change for his vote, the voter receives a document 
called a Magnifica. Presenting it the next day, he can 
get a handout or a job. The common people have 
baptized it a Magnifica because there isn’t any better 
bargain in the country. 
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OOOOCOOO 


Armed forces: 3,000 men, 400 colonels, ten Mus- 
tang planes plus one DC transport, two destroyers, 
twenty-five tanks and 1,500 bicycles. A fine saying— 
“Work little and have that little done by others”— 
has become reality here. 


POOOOOD 


San José. In Central America rivers of ink flow on 
the subject of Costa Rica, its culture, its beauty, the 
seriousness of its inhabitants, its activity, its democ- 
racy and so on: slogans and propaganda which make 
this little country a model of Statism. In fact, San 
José, the capital, at first sight seems a little Ziirich. 
Large department stores, tranquil streets, orderly traf- 
fic, well-dressed people, clean, well-maintained hotels 
—in short a high tenor of life and a Western sort of 
seriousness. ‘The people teil you that the President of 
the Republic does not drive about preceded by a 
motorcycle escort and obeys the traffic signals, that 
the elections are truly serious, democratic and secret, 
that there hasn’t been a revolution since 1948 and 
that even then the leader of the revolt rebelled only 
out of love for democracy and because the incumbent 
did not want to leave the Presidency. After forcing 
him to leave, the leader of the rebellion had himself 
elected President in turn, reassuring the people that 
within a year-and-a-half he would relinquish power 
after regular and democratic elections, and—primer 
ejemplo en la historia de Centro America y el Mundo 


GUATEMALA: Farm women on the way to the city to sell their produce in the market. 
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—he maintained his promise. Today, they assure me, 
democracy is complete, the State budgets are rigidly 
controlled, the press is absolutely free, every public 
expenditure is reasonable and whenever the deficit of 
the Republic exceeds five per cent there is consider- 
able perturbation. Parity with the gold dollar is main- 
tained and everyone is happy. In the offices they work 
from seven o’clock in the morning until eleven thirty 
and from one until four, and in the evening the peo- 
ple go to bed early, no later than eleven. There are 
few Indians and those few are quite different from 
the ones living in the neighboring states. In fact, just 
to show that they are Costa Ricans, these Indians go 
about with a toothbrush in their pocket. However, the 
Costa Rican derives his greatest pride from the fact 
that the country has no army and that, contrary to 
the neighboring states who are concerned only with 
arms, the government spends most of its money on 
education. The number of illiterates is in fact very 
low. Notwithstanding, things are not very different. 
Costa Rica is still Central America. The people do go 
to work early, but they don’t get much done. The 
bureaucracy is timid, and the mania for culture is only 
a form of vanity. The intermediate schools are in- 
ferior to our trade schools; and in order to bring the 
students up to college level, the university requires 
all matriculants to take a one year preparatory course 
followed by exams. Naturally, it hasn’t occurred to 
anyone that it would be much better to reform the 
intermediate schools. 
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A good story of a diplomat who recently had his 
wallet stolen. Telephoning the police station and tell- 
ing them of the theft, he asks them to send two po- 
licemen at once to open the investigation. 

“At the moment,” the commissioner replies, “we 
have no one available.” 

“Send me some soldiers then!” the ambassador 
insists. 

“We have no army, sir. We'd rather pay for school 
ma’ams than for soldiers. In our country we spend 
everything on culture,” replies the commissioner. 

“Well, then, send me a couple of school ma’ams!”’ 


OOOOOO 


Why such a difference between Costa Rica and its 
sister Banana Republics? During the days I spent 
here I tried to define and explain these differences 
and I believe that I have discovered the reasons for 
them. First, Costa Rica has no racial problems; it is a 
country without, or almost without, Indians. Second, 
it is a vast plateau with a very pleasant climate—an 
eternal springtime. Third, without any natural riches 
(notwithstanding its name) it was settled predomi- 
nantly by Basques and Catalans, who are only two- 
thirds Spanish and have always felt themselves iso- 
lated on this plateau. The predominant mentality is, 
in fact, that of the island dweller; not xenophobic, 
but diffident towards the stranger of whom he is tim- 
idly jealous. However, in a completely Central Amer- 
ican manner, its democracy derives from the country’s 
fear of ending up in the arms of foreigners or power- 
ful neighbors. 


Venezuela’s Alternative 
to Castroism 


Lorenz Stucki 


Translated from Die Weltwoche (Zurich) 


7 April 1961 


Switzerland’s liberal, even socialistic, Weltwoche 
remains as firmly anti-Communist as the conserva- 
tive Neue Ziircher Zeitung is incorrigibly tolerant. 
Lorenz Stucki, one of Die Weltwoche’s staff corre- 
spondents, recently visited both Cuba and Vene- 
zuela and finally wound up in Washington. In this 
report he explains why Latin America’s best hope 
of avoiding communism lies with such national 
leaders and national movements as President Ra- 
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mon Betancourt and his Accién Democratica Party 
in Venezuela. 


TRAVELING journalists find taxi drivers a priceless 
source of information because they offer the simplest 
way to the so-called voice of the people. One evening 
a Portuguese taxi driver took me to my hotel in Cara- 
cas. Soon we were talking about Portugal and Vene. 
zucla. With growing excitement he explained the 
tremendous superiority of dictator Salazar’s regime 
over Venezucla’s democracy. Democracy here in 
Venezuela, he explained, simply meant that people 
no longer had any respect for law and _ property, 
Thievery, robbery, burglary, murder flourished. The 
regime did nothing. In the old days under Pérez 
Jiménez buildings were going up, great boulevards 
spreading out, there was work and order everywhere. 
My partner in conversation became so excited that he 
drove 200 yards past the hotel. Then he brought the 
car to a stop by the sidewalk, shut off the motor and 
continued to outline his ideas. 

Other taxi drivers told me with less excitement more 
or less the same kind of thing. They did not speak 
Spanish with a Portuguese accent, however, and they 
had little to say about the Santa Maria affair and the 
unrest in Angola. ‘They drew no comparisons with the 
Salazar regime in Portugal. 

When I visited the Instituto Agrario Nacional out- 
side Caracas, my chauffeur and I stopped at a little inn 
for coffee where a couple of men at the bar described 
the various achievements of the local land reform 
program. One of the men knew the chauffeur; abrupt- 
ly he asked if I spoke English and began talking Eng- 
lish so that the others would not understand. Do not 
believe what they are telling you, he said. Land te- 
form is a mirage. They take the land away from the 
people who work it and turn it over to hundreds of 


illiterates. It’s a lot of humbug. I interrupted to ask if j 


some kind of reform was not necessary and whether 
the previous regime under the dictator Jiménez had 
been better. Of course it had been better. My chauf- 
feur got the general drift of the talk, but not the de- 
tails. When we got back in the car he explained that 
the man I had been talking to had held a good job 
under the dictatorship and had lost it. 

The latent and poorly organized conservative oppo- 
sition continues to lament the disappearance of the 
good old days under the dictator. The sharper and 
well-organized opposition of the left carries more 
weight. It includes the Union Revolucionaria Demo- 
cratica (U.R.D.) that broke away from the govern 
ment coalition, the left-wing, or M.I.R., of the dom 
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nant Accién Democratica Party and the Communists. 

These three legal left opposition parties oppose the 
two government parties, Betancourt’s Accion Demo- 
cratica and the Christian Copei. Both stand to the 
left of center, but they are moderate and democratic 
without too much dogmatic ideological ballast. 

Between October and November of last year a 
series of leftist uprisings took place in Caracas, the 
most important being the uprising by a group of uni- 
versity students. Shouting “Cuba si, Yanqui no,” the 
young people barricaded themselves in the university, 
fired on the police, who, for psychological reasons, 
had been ordered not to shoot at them but merely 
to blockade the university. The affair had no great 
scope, but it lasted a long time and produced big 
headlines, especially in the United States, because 
nowadays journalists find students more important 
than taxi drivers. 

Not long after this left uprising had been broken 
came the right-wing putsch of February 20 by part of 
the army. Some well-informed people in Caracas in- 
sist that a supporter of the government organized the 
whole thing with tacit government backing in order 
to reveal the potential enemies of democracy inside 
the Venezuelan army. True or false, this rumor made 
it harder for future conspirators to find support. Since 
then all have feared that the regime might set a trap 
for them. 

After three years in power Betancourt’s democratic 
government thus finds itself caught between two fires. 
Which surprises nobody. Democracy is quite a novel- 
ty in Venezuela and a democratic government’s re- 
maining at the helm for more than two years has no 
precedent in the country’s history. 

Yet President Betancourt, an intelligent, experi- 
enced, and extremely capable politician, remains un- 
shaken by the war on two fronts that he must wage. 
Indeed he makes a virtue of necessity. He tries with 
apparently increasing success to convince the army 
leaders that the overthrow of the present democratic 
government would by no means bring back the gold- 
en days of dictator Pérez Jiménez but would quickly 
lead to the establishment of a left-wing government 
of the Castro type. At the same time he reminds the 
non-Communist left of what has happened in Cuba, 
where students have been shot, trade union leaders 
executed and those who gave Castro the most de- 
voted support during his period of struggle and re- 
form have had to flee. Recent difficulties have made 
the Castro regime completely dependent economi- 
cally and politically on the Eastern bloc. Who could 
want that to happen in Venezuela? 


Venezuela’s Alternative to Castroism 


Many want no part of any such thing. About a year 
ago Fidel Castro enjoyed enormous popularity in 
Venezuela or at least in the capital city of Caracas, 
where about one-fifth of the population of the coun- 
try lives. Since then however Castroism has lost sub- 
stantial ground. The press of Venezuela covered 
Cuban developments extensively and for the most 
part accurately. Refugees from Cuba have also kept 
the public informed of what really has gone on there. 

Betancourt not only uses Fidel Castro and _ his 
Communist tactics as a kind of horrible example of 
what happens when a country like Cuba moves too 
rapidly and brutally towards communism. Betancourt 
also exploits the aggressive tactics of his domestic op- 
position to strengthen his own position. On March 2, 
shortly after the new constitution went into effect, 
Parliament voted 112 to 8 to suspend certain consti- 
tutional liberties temporarily. It banned outdoor mass 
meetings and propaganda promoting violence, mean- 
ing Communist newspapers and material from Cuba. 
With obvious reluctance the government has used 
state power to defend democracy. 

Unlike Cuba, where no political organization ex- 
cept the Communist Party existed when the dictator- 
ship fell and no other organization has since come in- 
to being, Venezuela has a strong and extraordinarily 
well-organized democratic party known as the Accion 
Democratica or A.D., the party of President Betan- 
court himself. Heading the A.D. is the President of 
Parliament and of the Senate, Leoni, an intelligent, 
hardworking, honest politician. Founded back in 1936 
the A.D. operated as an underground opposition 
against Pérez Jiménez. At that time it organized itself 
on a basis of highly disciplined cells and still works 
intensively among the people. Although the Com- 
munists have also won new adherents, the democratic 
group has grown much more rapidly. President Leoni 
told me the A.D. has more than a million members. 
During the last election in 1958 it received 1,250,000 
votes or almost half of all those cast. In fifteen of the 
twenty states of the Union of Venezuela it won an 
absolute majority; but in Caracas, a minority. Leoni 
is convinced that today fifty-five percent of the Vene- 
zuelan workers and almost all the agricultural popu- 
lation support him. He also believes that the A.D. 
Party has an absolute majority in Caracas now. 

All this of course does not mean that democracy 
has won a permanent foothold in Venezuela. The fu- 
ture of the Betancourt regime and of democracy in 
Venezuela depends on two things—the consequences 
of land reform and the confidence of foreign and 
domestic capital in the country’s political future. 
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VENEZUELA: Oil derricks in Lake Maracaibo. 


In short, will private capital, both foreign and do- 
mestic, stop leaving the country and resume develop- 
ment of the Venezuelan economy? 

On paper, land reform, which gets so much atten- 
tion throughout Latin America, looks simple enough. 
In practice, however, it is another story. And yet for 
various reasons, something must be done about it. 
Under the Jiménez dictatorship, the nation-wide oil 
boom and the building boom in Caracas attracted 
large amounts of capital. New settlers came from 
abroad, the rural proletariat moved to the capital. 
After the fall of the dictatorship, however, the gov- 
ernment paid the urban unemployed nine to twelve 
bolivares per day, which amounted to much more 
than they could earn on the land. This explains why 
Caracas with its population of 1,300,000 now has be- 
tween two and three hundred thousand unemployed, 
many of whom live in slums outside the city like the 
refugees in Hong Kong. The Betancourt government 
has recently increased unemployment benefit pay- 
ments again, though in a modified or camouflaged 
form. 

It has no illusions about luring anybody back to 
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the land. The magic and adventure of the capital, iy 
spite of the wretched shacks in which the people liye 


appeal to them more than hard work on the land. Bu} 


the government at least hopes to arrest this flight ty 
the city by promoting land reform and developin 
industrial centers outside the capital. At the same| 
time, the government also hopes to increase agricul. 
tural production and thus reduce food imports. h 


1957, for instance, the import of cattle products to} 


taled six hundred million bolivares, or approximately 
$132,000,000. 

Social motives operate along with sociological and 
economic ones. When Betancourt came to power, ten 
percent of the population owned eighty-five percent 
of the arable land, and of the four hundred thousand 
families who lived on the land, only one quarter were 
landowners. Another quarter worked as tenant farm. 
ers, the remainder vegetated in semi-legal fashion on 
the land they did not own. Sometimes they lived on 
under-developed land or worked under the most mis. 
erable conditions with an average family income of 
800 bolivares a year. 

The principle of land reform in Venezuela differ 
from that in Cuba. “The land belongs to the person 
who cultivates it.” Nor is cultivated land subject to 
compulsory expropriation in Venezuela. Undevel- 
oped latifundia falls in a different category. It seems 
that in Venezuela expropriation of such land can be 
paid with securities issued by the state; this procedure 
has been followed with some success. But the cam- 
pesino who still occupies undeveloped land and really 
plans to develop it has access to national credit, tech- 
nical aid and finally to outright possession of the land. 
For every 400 of these families there is an agency pro 
viding technical aid, although these agencies still lack 
the necessary technically trained personnel. The state 
also pays minimum prices for certain agricultural 
products. 

Of course the practical execution of this plan does 
not always follow the lines laid down by law. The 
program has run into many difficulties and the man 
who spoke English to me in the bar treated these 
difficulties as the rule rather than the exception. But 
if they really were the rule, as he claimed, total pro- 
duction would have declined and it could be argued 
that however desirable land reform might be from 
social, political and psychological reasons, it could not 
be put through at the price of economic decline. 
Fortunately, however, this is not the case. 

Figures that Agriculture Minister Jiménez Landine 
gave me show that land reform, which has only func 


tioned for about a year, has proved astonishingly suc- | 
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cessful. To date, some thirty thousand campesino 
families have found new farms on which to work and 
live. After the government pumped more than half a 
million bolivares into land reform, the total produc- 
tion of rice increased from 38,586 metric tons in 1959 
to 71,862 last year. Potatoes, eggs and tobacco showed 
equally favorable results. 

Of course, as I learned in Cuba, figures that one 
gets from a minister and the real facts do not always 
coincide. But in Venezuela I had the opportunity to 
compare these figures with those I got from the repre- 
sentative of the Food and Agricultural Organization 
of the United Nations, who happened to be an Amer- 
ican. He informed me that the figures really are even 
more favorable than the minister had told me. This 
not only applies to land reform and agriculture; it re- 
flects the extraordinary vitality of the present govern- 
ment of Venezuela as well. 

Of course, land reform faces enormous difficulties. 
Pumps must be installed and pipes laid to provide ir- 
tigation. Roads must be built. According to informa- 
tion received from the Minister of Agriculture, the 
land reform program has included the construction of 
about 1,200 miles of state-built roads and 800 miles 
built by private enterprise. But most important of all 
are the technicians, school teachers. Most Venezue- 
lans cannot read and write. They also lack the ability 
and ambition to improve their circumstances, the 
drive to work hard. Up to now, about 4,343 schools 
have been built, and the attempt is being made wher- 
ever possible at least to educate the rising new gen- 
eration to take a different attitude toward life. 

The scope of land reform includes compensation 
for confiscated land, credit for the newly settled cam- 
pesinos, as well as for technical stations, schools, irri- 
gation, house and road construction—all of which in- 
volve enormous sums of money. The oil boom and 
the building boom in Caracas, where gold flowed like 
the oil in the Maracaibo, made the city one of the 
most expensive in the world. Today political distrust 
and fear of nationalization in the Cuban style has 
caused money to leave the country. Investments now 
flow to the United States instead of to Venezuela. A 
political regime that stands somewhat to the left of 
center and must find the support of the masses in this 
new democracy cannot let wages decline. On the con- 
trary, it must promote constant economic expansion 
in order to meet the requirements of social security. 
It must also, for we are now discussing a completely 
southern country, see to it that the members of the 
tuling party receive good salaries and that a half-way 
competent bureaucracy is developed. 


Venezuela’s Alternative to Castroism 


In spite of its modern and almost overdeveloped 
capital, Venezuela for the most part remains an un- 
derdeveloped country that must import a consider- 
able proportion of its consumer goods, its foodstuffs 
and its machinery. Naturally it also stands in dread of 
currency devaluation and yet if the currency remains 
at its present level, its products become too expensive 
for export. 

These circumstances in this extraordinarily rich oil- 
producing country have produced a continuing crisis 
which originates for the most part in the capital and 
has caused a certain discontent among its inhabitants. 
The pompous buildings and magnificent streets built 
under the dictatorship have become symbols of na- 
tional pride and a kind of economic euphoria has set 
in. Under these conditions, the less spectacular and 
thus far thankless efforts of land reform get relatively 
little attention. This discontent feeds the mistrust of 
the business community and causes money to leave 
the country. The embargo on dollar exports 
checks this flight of money to some extent, but it 
also slows down economic progress and closes the 
vicious circle. 

And yet this vicious circle is not so hopeless as ap- 
pears at first glance, thanks to a curious involuntary 
alliance between two foreigners, President Kennedy 
and Fidel Castro. Partly as a result of the Cuban fias- 
co, Washington now understands that in most Latin 
American countries just one chance remains to pre- 
vent an explosive revolutionary outbreak and a fur- 
ther advance of communism along Cuban lines. ‘That 
is to put through reforms of a democratic nature in 
time and thus to offer somewhere else a successful 
alternative to the example set by Cuba. People in 
Washington also know that in the whole field of for- 
eign policy, the destiny of all Latin America is at 
stake and that the United States can no longer afford 
to let itself be identified exclusively with the United 
Fruit Company and other super-corporations. Rather 
must the United States identify itself with the will 
to progress, to social equality, and to democracy. 
President Kennedy recognized this state of affairs and 
incorporated it in his so-called alliance for progress 
program. If Kennedy wants to provide economic help 
to such countries as seek the road to social reform, 
his greatest though not his only opportunity lies in 
the Caribbean area, especially in Venezuela. Caracas 
especially will understand him. 

Thus the United States is now in a position to 
break through this vicious circle and to supply the 
Venezuelan economy with enough credit at least to re- 
store economic confidence in the business communi- 
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ty. In order to do this the North American colossus 
must openly welcome the moderately leftist but by 
no means anti-capitalistic democratic government of 
Betancourt and must convince many skeptics that 
this is a young democracy worthy of political confi- 
dence or at least worth coming to terms with. 

The other factor is Fidel Castro. Not only has he 
attacked the Venezuelan government bluntly and un- 
diplomatically in recent months and thereby become 
public enemy number two in Caracas (public enemy 
number one being Trujillo’s Dominican Republic, 
which tried to have Betancourt assassinated last 
year). Castro has also made the Venezuelan govern- 
ment appear in a more favorable light to Venezuelan 
conservatives who previously had little use for ex- 
Communists or socialists whom they could not even 
tell apart. This applies especially to the Venezuelan 
army in whose hands for better or worse, the fate of 
any government traditionally lies. 

Of course some elements in the army still hope for 
a coup d’état and a return of dictatorship. But on the 
basis of what I could discover, I got the impression 
that the majority of the army, especially the mod- 
erates among the military leaders, today clearly under- 
stand that an attempted revolution from the right 
would serve only to bring the Communists and the 
Castro supporters into the streets along with the anti- 
Communist Democratic party, and thus create an alli- 
ance among all parties of the left. And such an experi- 
ment would pave the way to a victory for Castroism. 
Should such a party come to power in Venezuela, the 
United States under its energetic new President would 
break off economic relations. Among potential right- 
wing revolutionaries these arguments which would 
have meant nothing ten years ago now carry great 
weight. There was a time when any high officer with 
a couple of tommy guns could move into the presi- 
dential palace under cover of night, overthrow the 
government and set himself up without arousing any 
great excitement either among the native population 
or abroad. In this respect, however, the good old days 
in Venezuela are definitely gone. 


Brasilia: A Kafka Nightmare 


Bruno Zevi 
L’Espresso (Rome) 


25 October 1959 


While Brasilia was still under construction, very 
little criticism of Brazil's new capital city appeared 
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in the world press. In Brazil the silence was partic. 
ularly marked, though skepticism toward both the 
concept of a capital in the desert and its architec. 
tural realization was expressed viva voce by Brazil. 
ian students, journalists, and architects. Public 
utterance, in the time of Kubitschek, would have 
been taken as akin to treason. It remained for the 
noted Italian architect and town planning author- 
ity, Bruno Zevi, to be the first to expose the full 
meaning of Brasilia in the following article printed 
in L’Espresso in October 1959. 

After the election of Quadros to the Presidency, 
substantial criticism began to appear in the Brazil- 
ian press. On January 15, 1961, Folha de Sao Paulo 
devoted nearly half of its front page to reporting on 
the difficulty of providing food for this capital— 
situated in the State of Goias nearly six hundred 
miles from Rio—“an island that depends for its 
food on emergency bridges . . . from other states.” 

L’Espresso is a weekly newspaper of liberal tend- 
encies founded in 1955 by Arrigo Benedetti and 
still under his editorship. It represents a return to 
the concept governing the weeklies which appeared 
in Italy immediately after the war. In those days, the 
weeklies were, in fact, considerably superior to the 
dailies. Reacting against the rhetorical style of Fas- 
cist days, they cultivated simplicity and directness 
and dealt principally with events. It was Benedetti 
who, in editing L’Europeo, developed this formula. 
Meanwhile, with the general European recovery, 
the dailies increased their pages and most of the 
weeklies relaxed their concentration on events and 
added special services and features more in keeping 
with magazine requirements. L’Espresso is unusual 
among Italian publications in that the freedom of 
the editor vis-a-vis the proprietors is protected by a 
board of guarantors who nominate and oversee (but 
without the right to interfere with) the editor. In the 
case of any differences between the proprietors and 
the editor, the board acts as mediator. 


BEFORE LEAVING Rio de Janeiro for Brasilia, we 
met Lucio Costa, who laid out the ground plan for 
the new capital. He warned us not to expect a modern 
city: “Brasilia is a capital city in the nineteenth-cen- 
tury style. Judge it in relation to the country’s evolu- 
tion.” We looked at Costa with some surprise, unable 
to understand what his warning meant. In fact, even 
after three days of fatiguing visits to the immense con- 
struction sites we still don’t understand it. Something 
keeps us from identifying ourselves with and enthusi- 
astically supporting this great technical adventure 
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Brasilia: A Kafka Nightmare 





BRAZIL: Aerial view of Brasilia and the plains of the Mato Grosso. 


which sends so many foreigners into raptures. We’ve 
got an E..U.R. complex about it,” we jokingly observed 
to our Italian friends. |The reference is to a large com- 
plex of pretentious buildings constructed on the out- 
skirts of Rome by the Fascist regime in preparation 
for a world’s fair in 1942. The initials stand for Espo- 
sizione Universale di Roma.| 

Fascism has psychologically conditioned us: this 
series of buildings under construction, this parade of 
government buildings of which only the structural 
framework is as yet visible, automatically provokes 
nausea. 

We were met at the airport by Oscar Niemeyer, the 
architect entrusted with planning the core of the city. 
He had read all our criticisms of his work published 
in L’Espresso—and they had sometimes been radical— 
but, oddly enough for an architect, he remained quite 
unoffended. He immediately told me that he had ex- 
amined my harsh criticisms closely and considered 
them sincere, fair and unbiassed. “In spite of them,” 
he concluded, “you remain a real friend.” Niemeyer 
is so affable, likable and gifted that one honestly 
wants to be converted—clamorously and exaltedly— 
to Brasilia. He had left his professional offices in Rio, 
tefused half a score of lucrative contracts, to live here 
in the wilds with a salary of about $3,500 and direct 





a group of quite young architects with the zeal of 
pioneers. We were about to surrender and proclaim: 
“Beautiful or ugly, Brasilia is a great step forward, 
and we are here to lend you our wholehearted assist- 
ance. Posterity shall be our judge.” But that E.U.R. 
“complex” held us back, as our doubts multiplied. 

Brasilia is worse than we had foreseen. 

First we are skeptical of the very idea of building 
a new capital. What purpose does it serve? Suppose 
we concede that Brazil’s development must turn 
towards the interior, must the political and military 
center be established there? Did the Americans trans- 
fer their capital in order to found Chicago or Los 
Angeles? The Brazilians reply that in their case eco- 
nomic and political forces are so interrelated that gov- 
ernment initiative is indispensable. If this is correct, 
many of the artificial aspects of the city are explain- 
able. But the cost of the operation is high. Brazil’s eco- 
nomic crisis may not be wholly attributable to the 
construction of Brasilia, but certainly this ‘is a note- 
worthy factor in the crisis. Although the opposition 
parties lent their support to the undertaking in parlia- 
ment, they are now profiting politically from the situ- 
ation. “The country is being ruined by the megalo- 
mania behind the new capital,” they affirm. The sup- 
porters of Brasilia reply: “If millions weren’t squan- 
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dered this way, they would be squandered even more 
uselessly.” Only a handful of intellectuals without 
following have objected sotto voce: “With just half 
the money spent here, the agrarian reform could be- 
come a reality.” 

Seen from above, Brasilia, with its “airplane” out- 
line, combines the defects of both the “open” and the 
“closed” plans. Its very long “wings,” destined to be 
residential sections, are conceived on a mechanical 
network of large squares following one another ad 
infinitum. The community-core, distinguished by 
small nuclei of public buildings and a chapel, consists 
of four squares but has no unified and recognizable 
appearance; eventually the tall residential buildings 
will extend the giant arms of the plan, making them 
uniform. At the same time, the civic center, situated 
where the vertical axis crosses the wings, is pure nine- 
teenth-century, in the anachronistic sense. ‘The Square 
of the Three Powers has a closed, classicistic scheme 
dominated by the two towers of the Parliamentary 
offices, by the cupola of the Senate, and by the saucer 
of the Chamber. To the left is the Hall of Justice; to 
the right the seat of the Government. There is even a 
hustings, and it seems especially ridiculous in an era 
in which electoral battles are waged on television. 
Behind the square along a rather rhetorical avenue is 
the parade of ministries. It is a Kafka city, a paradise 
for bureaucrats. 

Niemeyer’s architecture is the natural result both 
of the political program and of the “closed” plan 
which dominates the entire concept. If the civic cen- 
ter is built before the city becomes inhabited, it is 
fated to be “monumental” in style and the govern- 


ment buildings will appear constructed of papier- 
maché. Niemeyer’s principle has been to surround 
each building with an arcade of strange arches formed 
by curved pentagonal pillars pointed at the top and 
linked together at the base. ‘The originality of the 
design of these supports and the fact that they answer 
a structural need are not enough to save an arrange. 
ment which, under modern guise, once again offer 
gratuitous facades unrelated to the structure. Monu- 
mentalism—although veiled by hybridizing structural- 
istic tastes with an inclination to free forms—con- 
tinues in essence and invalidates this architecture. 

We can foresee how the city center will finally look 
since a typical municipal building has already been 
completed and equipped to the last detail: the resi- 
dence of the President of the Republic, I’Alvarado, 
the Palace of Dawn. Veneered in marble, lavish in 
mirrors, with a sheet of water reflecting a statuary 
group and a chapel to one side, it is surprisingly 
“W orld’s Fairish” in appearance, strange and decaying. 

Where can the blame for all this be placed? Clearly 
on the haste which prevented Niemeyer from matur- 
ing his plans. Work goes on day and night: on April 
21, 1961—prophetic date—the capital must be in- 
augurated because Juscelino Kubitschek wants to be 
sure that his successor will not remain in Rio. 

It seems that one night long ago a certain Dom 
Bosco dreamed that Brazil in the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury would build a new capital in the interior near a 
lake. Hence, a church has been dedicated to him in 
Brasilia. The capital is indeed being constructed. 
There is no lake, but to compensate for this lack an 
artificial one will be built. Thus is Brasilia born. 


BRASILIA: The Congress Building viewed through the inverted arches of an arcade. 
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BEHIND A WORLD-WIDE POLITICAL DANGER 


THE ECONOMICS OF IT 


Every crisis—including the one the world is now passing through—offers 
opportunity as well as danger. These reports and analyses of various economic 
problems now confronting various parts of the world offer a corrective, 
acomplement, and a contrast to the political and military dangers that 


receive so much wider attention. 


The French Miracle 


From The Economist (London) 


20 May 1961 


In a special issue concentrating on France, the 
Economist of London used the French tricolor to 
symbolize the country’s three chief problems. The 
Government it depicted as red, for danger; Algeria 
white, for peace; and the economy blue, for a clear 
sky. The following editorial article, originally en- 
titled “France According to Plan,” finds the French 
economy already undergoing the “gigantic renewal” 
called for by President de Gaulle. It also serves as a 
timely reminder of the rapid rate of economic 
growth that France enjoyed well before de Gaulle 
came to power and that most of the rest of Western 
Europe also has experienced while in Britain and 
the United States economic growth has scarcely 
advanced beyond the rate of population growth. 


FOUR YEARS AGO a unilateral cut in France’s cus- 
toms tariffs looked as unlikely as a trip to outer space. 
Now the incredible has happened in French eco- 
nomics as well as in cosmonautics. President de 
Gaulle’s Government cut the French tariff on imports 
from the Common Market by five percent on April 1 
—with larger (ten percent) reductions on textiles, 
chemicals and cars, and no reciprocal concessions. The 
cuts were accompanied by lesser tariff cuts for non- 
Common Market countries and by a bonfire of all but 
two of the remaining quantitative restrictions on im- 
ports of industrial products from Western Europe and 


the dollar area. These were only the latest of a series 
of economic measures which in just over two years 
have brought seventy years of deep protectionism to 
an end. 

The April cuts were startling not just in size but in 
character as well. Ever since the war the major indus- 
trial powers have recognized that tariff cuts could be 
useful as bargaining weapons to get barriers to their 
exports down. But that is a far cry from cutting tariffs 
as evils in themselves. Now France has followed the 
example set by Dr. Erhard in West Germany and 
recognized that tariff cuts can be a valuable instru- 
ment of domestic policy—holding prices down and 
stimulating investment in the right place at the same 
time. The five percent cut, it is true, was an anticipa- 
tion of reductions that France was due to make in any 
case at the end of the year. But the voluntary accelera- 
tion represents a radical change of attitude in France 
just the same. The French Government has recognized 
that the nineteenth-century doctrine of free trade has 
relevance for twentieth-century governments seeking 
the magic combination of growth without inflation. 

A formidable change in the attitudes of French in- 
dustry has followed this recognition. ‘The same indus- 
trialists who were bitterly resisting the Common Mar- 
ket four years back are busily defending it now that 
they have experienced the pains and opportunities of 
a thirty percent cut in the members’ tariffs. Even the 
pill of a twenty percent cut in the national external 
tariff of the Common Market, itself well below the 
old French tariff, has been swallowed after an initial 
gulp. ‘Today the patronat (the association of French 
employers ) is educating its members on the need fora 
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further step towards free trade—a systematic enlarge- 
ment of quotas on imports of cheap manufactures 
from the developing countries. ‘The change in every- 
day attitudes, even in small firms, is remarkable. 
French businessmen are traveling more; they have a 
new “window on the world.” Small textile manufac- 
turers who never gave a thought to the comparative 
costs of different lines or to the possibility of com- 
peting in the German market are doing so. The wind 
of competition and the psychological magic of the 
Common Market are forcing French industry to look 
outward as never before. 

The new liberalism would not have been possible 
without other radical reforms. When France entered 
the Common Market in January 1959, the French 
Government recognized that it had no alternative but 
to make the economy competitive by tackling the do- 
mestic inflation which had blighted it since the war. 
President de Gaulle’s presence gave it the authority to 
do so. The devaluation of December 1958 was the 
first since the war to be carried out not as an emer- 
gency rescue operation but as part of a systematic pro- 
gram of economic reform. Financial retrenchment cut 
the budget deficit from 10,460 million new francs in 
1957 to 6,280 million in 1959. Devaluation plus real 
financial discipline at last gave French exports a com- 
petitive edge which was not blunted, like the benefits 
of previous devaluations, by a new inflationary slide. 
The healthier competitive position in turn made free 
trade possible; free trade in turn kept prices down. A 
new confidence brought French capital home en 
masse. 

Between the last quarter of 1958 and the last quar- 
ter of 1960, French exports rose by thirty-eight per- 
cent, bringing, at last, a comfortable trade surplus. In- 
dustrial production rose by eighteen percent in the 
same period, with much of the impetus provided not 
by inflated home demand, as in the past, but by ex- 
ports. Gold and convertible reserves have risen by just 
over $1,000 million. The familiar cycle of inflation, 
protection and devaluation has been decisiv ely broken; 
it has been succeeded by a cycle of stable prices, freer 
trade and sound economic growth. 

France still has its economic worries. In recent 
months the rate of industrial growth, as elsewhere in 
the Common Market, has been slowing down. In the 
next three years there may be a noticeable tightness 
in the labor market. But the dazzling process of 
rationalization released by the Common Market and 
by freer trade has by no means exhausted itself yet. 
There are, for instance, great possibilities of higher 
productivity in the distribution system. The Govern- 
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ment is just settling down to the task of implementing 
a second Rueff report, this time on expansion, which 
recommends a new drive for technological education 
and a bonfire of the restrictive practices which grew 
up in the stagnant economic climate of the 1930s, 
Much of course still depends on whether a peaceful 
settlement in Algeria can be achieved. But after 1963 
a new stimulus will come from the growth of popula- 
tion, which is expected to add 750,000 to the labor 
force in industry and services between now and 1970, 
quite apart from the steady drift of labor from the 
land. The increase of four or five percent in the na- 
tional product expected this year, and again next year, 
may not be out of reach in future years as well. 

The policies that have worked the French “miracle” 
in the past two years have much in common with 
West Germany’s; indeed there has been some con- 
scious imitation. Free trade has stimulated higher pro- 
ductivity; exports have been encouraged by a mild 
under-valuation of the currency and disciplined finan- 
cial policies. Low direct taxation provides incentives, 
while indirect taxes are relatively heavy. But anyone 
looking for the reasons for France’s economic health 
—to see, for example, if any lessons can be learned by 
Britain—must look behind the clean-up of the past 
two years and the orthodox liberalism that has ef- 
fected it. 

The recent boom has been only one spectacular 
episode in a much longer period of growth which has 
seen French industrial output double in a decade. 
Most economists would recognize that this expansion 
owes something to the Monnet plans in the postwar 
years that built up the basic industries—steel and 
electric power. Postwar reconstruction played a part, 
too, making the French railways, for example, the 
most advanced in Europe. The investment in this re- 
construction phase on the continent generally shares 
one interesting feature with the current investment 
boom stimulated by the common market. Investment 
in reconstruction was driven on not merely by pressing 
human needs but by great rewards in higher produc- 
tivity, giving a high return on the capital invested. 

Investment in the repair of electric mains, or a per- 
manent way, or a single piece of machinery which 
brings a whole production line back into operation 
obviously brings fat rewards in higher productivity. 
So, it seems, does the investment in rationalization 
impelled by freer trade. Last year’s French statistics 
certainly bear out this picture. Investment did not 
rise. Yet industrial production rose by 10.7 percent. 
It all provides an interesting comment on the current 
controversy in Britain between those who want in- 




















yestment to be better judged. The high rate of invest- 
ment in Europe’s postwar and Common Market 
booms was itself the result in part of irresistibly high 
yields. 

French investment does, however, have one charac- 
teristic that sharply differentiates it from the rest of 
Europe. Since 1946 the economy has been guided by 
aseries of plans covering periods of between three and 
six years; and though the Commissariat du Plan obvi- 
ously does not have powers in any way comparable to 
those of the planners in Eastern Europe, the tradition 
of Colbert is still very much alive. The French state 
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effectively controls sixty percent of the country’s in- 
vestment and has a big say in much of the rest of it, 
less through interest rates than through direct control 
of the credit system. Nationalized industries get their 
loans very cheap; private industrial investments sup- 
ported by the planners get loans only slightly dearer, 
with a Treasury guarantee; other private schemes have 
to find their money expensively in the open market. 
The planners’ priorities are decisive; and even where 
no new money has to be raised, the targets set for the 
basic industries and the advice given by the planners 
provide guidance which private industrialists often 
find it expedient to accept. In his speech on May 9 
President de Gaulle emphasized the importance of 
the Plan in the life of France. 

France’s planners seem to have made two outstand- 
ing contributions to France’s economic growth. Their 
first has been to ginger up weak sectors of industry 
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which might form bottlenecks in the way of growth. 
The forced pace in the basic industries, when M. Jean 
Monnet headed the Commissariat du Plan, has been 
followed by a successful attempt to ease the balance 
of payments by developing indigenous fuel supplies, 
and an effort in the machine tool industry, as its key 
place has been recognized. A mixture of cajolery and 
financial incentives has now brought French machine 
tool makers to the stage where they are beginning for 
the first time to find markets abroad. In the Common 
Market special incentives of this kind will no longer 
be possible. But the hope is that the French machine 
tool industry is becoming strong enough to stand on 
its own feet. 

The second main achievement of the French plan- 
ners—one of which they are very conscious—has been 
to provide industry with a yardstick for its own invest- 
ment plans and to create a habit of growth. The set- 
ting of five-year targets for expansion and the knowl- 
edge that the French Government has given high 
priority to their fulfillment have gradually persuaded 
industrialists to plan for expansion themselves. The 
planners have also done a lot by simply talking to in- 
dustrialists. France’s recent export successes, in par- 
ticular, owe much to the efforts of the planners in 
conversation with industrialists up and down the 
country, to show them the neglected opportunities of, 
say, the German market. “When we told industrial- 
ists about the first plan in 1946,” one of the planners 
remarked, “they were incredulous and thought us too 
ambitious. ‘Today we find them too bold.” 

The detailed methods of the French system are in 
many ways inapplicable to Britain—and, perhaps, un- 
congenial as well. Quite apart from general arguments 
about the wisdom of a Big Brother economy, France’s 
large measure of self-sufficiency makes it easier for its 
government to plan the economy and plan for growth. 
French imports and exports are together equivalent to 
some twenty percent of the national product, com- 
pared with thirty-two percent in Britain, thirty-one 
percent in West Germany, and seventy-nine percent 
in the Netherlands. With no sterling problem lurking 
in the background, France has been able to concen- 
trate on expansion. 

Yet the French example does contain some morals, 
not only in its liberal features but in its elements of 
planning. The high priority given to expansion, the 
setting of targets to serve industrialists as a guide, the 
efforts to invigorate weak key sectors, like machine 
tools, all provide interesting object lessons. And the 
French themselves answer the criticism that a trading 
nation cannot plan with the retort that the Common 
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Market, and indeed the West as a whole, will be com- 
pelled, more and more, to plan together for economic 
growth and to back growth up by suitable new ma- 
chinery of international payments. Over-investment 
in the European motor industry is one outstanding 
example that is often cited to show the need for co- 
ordination, if not for a common guiding plan. 
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EXCELSIOR (Mexico City): The 500 mil- 
lion dollar question—‘“What is the color of 
Fidel’s red hair?” 


Olivetti Rescues 
Underwood 


Valerio Agostinone 


Translated from I] Lavoro Italiano (Rome) 


29 April 1961 


Il Lavoro Italiano is the organ of the Unione Itali- 
ana del Lavoro. Most of its members belong to the 
section of the Italian Social Democrat Party led by 
Saragat, though the union has no official party af- 
filiation and includes some Republican and some 
leftist Christian Democratic labor leaders. The rap- 
idly growing U.I.L. is Italy’s third largest union after 
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the combined Communist and Nenni Socialist 
C.G.I.L. and the Christian Democratic C.I.S.L. The 
C.G.I1.L. is the largest union, but the combined 
forces of the C.I.S.L. and the U.I.L., which often 
act together on certain issues, are greater. 


THE Olivetti Corporation’s 1959 negotiations to buy 
the Underwood Company received wide publicity, 
Underwood was in a precarious financial position and 
it was not without a considerable risk that Olivetti 
took the concern over in mid 1960. The success of this 
venture has required not only enterprise but courage 
and foresight. 

As prescribed in the agreement between the two 
companies, Olivetti invested fifty-one million dollars 
in cash and credits in the Underwood Company and 
proceeded to pull it out of a situation which had 
forced it to fire a large number of workers and to keep 
decreasing its production. Now a year later Olivetti is 
viewed in America as a promising sign of the changing 
relations between the new continent and the old, and 
also as a demonstration of what good management 
can do for both employees and the consumer. 

The case of Olivetti in Hartford, Connecticut has 
been cited in union papers, in the regular press and 
even in the House of Representatives as a very sig- 
nificant development. White House economists are 
said to have studied it closely for the light it sheds on 
the possibilities for further development of financial 
relations between Europe and America. 

What Olivetti actually did was to work with pre- 
cisely those principles and methods which America 
has always stood for and has tried to export to Europe. 
The American press has presented the Olivetti ven- 
ture as a case of technical assistance in reverse, and it 
has not hesitated to praise Olivetti’s successful appli- 
cation of the formula with which the Americans once 
helped European industries back into production after 
the war. It is the best, if not the only, example of a 
vigorous and well-managed foreign concern winning 
an important place in the highly competitive Ameti- 
can market despite seemingly insurmountable diff- 
culties. 

Olivetti’s success can be judged by a few figures 
which reflect a complete reversal of the situation of a 
year ago. At the moment when Underwood changed 
hands, its 2,500 employees had already been laid off 
for five months and were facing the definitive loss of 
their jobs. At present the company has 3,300 employ- 
ees who have already had two five percent salary in- 
creases in compensation for the long period when the 
previous management had not been able to grant any 
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kind of increase. The company’s production has tre- 
bled in a year; and production costs have dropped 
thirty percent. These figures give the clearest indica- 
tion of the sound economic planning behind Olivetti’s 
courageous undertaking and show how well its ven- 
ture has been carried out. 

In Hartford, too, Olivetti has applied the liberal 
labor relations policies which have made it one of 
I ly’s best companies. The proof is provided by state- 
ments of Joe Cronin, head of the local of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, who has said that 
many union members would now be unemployed and 
Hartford a depressed area had it not been for Olivetti. 
“The managers of Olivetti have shown themselves to 
be sympathetic, generous, and extremely fair in our 
relations with them. .. . The work contract and salary 
structure negotiated under the new management are 
among the best in the whole area ... (including) in- 
creased pension benefits, medical aid and other in- 
surance plans. . .. We have nothing but praise for 
the new management.” 

This is a declaration by the representative of all the 
Hartford factory’s employees who, as an ex-mayor of 
the city, has the interests of the city as well as of the 
union at heart. Threatened a year ago with the closing 
of its largest industry, the city is now enjoying an eco- 
nomic upswing which has opened new prospects for 
employment and for increased and stable income. 

Ugo Galassi, the president of the American Olivetti 
Corporation and now the head of Underwood-Oli- 
vetti, has stated that both the union and the individ- 
ual workers have co-operated fully with management 
and have worked effectively for the company’s prog- 
tess. Of course salary levels are higher in America than 
in Italy and in Europe, but the greater productivity of 
the American worker makes each unit produced in 
America cost about the same as each unit produced 
in Italy or in the other countries where Olivetti has 
factories. This means that the machines produced in 
Hartford are in a good competitive position on the 
American market and even on the European market. 

Thus while many American companies have in- 
vested capital building other factories in Europe, Oli- 
vetti has made a success of the opposite procedure, 
proving that the spirit of initiative is not lacking in 
Europe and that it can find an outlet even in Amet- 
ica. Furthermore, in a moment when America is 
concerned about the unfavorable balance of payments 
which threatens the stability of the dollar, this dem- 
onstration of the Marshall Plan in reverse has added 
to American confidence in European stability. ‘This 
is not the least important aspect of Olivetti’s success. 


The Economics Of It 
Against Trade with 


the Communist East 
Willy Lander 


From Swiss Review of World Affairs (Ziirich) 
May 1961 


Every month the Swiss Review of World Affairs 
presents in English translation some of the most 
recent and extensive features that have appeared in 
the daily Neue Zurcher Zeitung. Inasmuch as that 
newspaper was founded in the eighteenth century 
it is more accurate to describe The New York Times 
as the American equivalent of the Neue Ziircher 
than to put it the other way around. In any event, 
by reason of the scope and authority of their cover- 
age, both have become national institutions. 


NO ONE at all familiar with the history of the So- 
viets and with the writings and declarations of their 
rulers can be ignorant of the fact that the cold war is 
being waged not only by political, but also by eco- 
nomic means. Stalin, it will be remembered, wanted 
foreign trade to serve political aims. This principle 
continues to be applied, though of course Communist 
tactics in economic policy have changed considerably 
with the dramatic emergence of the Soviet Union on 
the world-political stage. No propaganda smoke screen 
can hide the political aspect of Soviet foreign trade. 
The signs revealing that the old Stalinist motivation 
continues to apply in economic relations with the 
capitalist countries are too evident not to be seen. One 
example among many was Khrushchev’s declaration 
at the 20th Party Congress (1956) that “from the 
fact that we advocate peaceful coexistence and peace- 
ful competition with capitalism one should under no 
circumstances conclude that the struggle against the 
bourgeois ideology and against the remnants of capi- 
talism will be relaxed by our people; our task consists 
in a continuous attack on the bourgeois ideology and 
the unmasking of its anti-social and reactionary char- 
acter.” 

Despite the transparency of Soviet intentions, the 
use of seductive slogans aimed at persuading the West 
to expand its trade with the Communist empire seems 
to have considerable success. ‘The tendency to make a 
distinction between trade and political relations with 
the Communist East can be observed at work in the 
Free World, and often even influential organizations 
appear only too ready to put the counterfeit currency 
into circulation. The movements going by the con- 
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ussr: Soviet photograph showing unloading of cargo at 
Leningrad port. 


cept of “neutral economic contacts” are no rarity any 
longer; Great Britain is particularly active in this di- 
rection. Such conduct would seem to reveal a con- 
siderable measure of political naiveté and a readiness 
to forget the lessons of history. 

In every planned economy foreign trade is bound to 
become a sensitive point, for it is here that the plan- 
ning system comes up against systems organized along 
different lines. Here the economic planners must fear 
that disturbing elements will enter their system from 
the outside and find themselves confronted with the 
problem of how to make it secure against such dis- 
turbance. The means by which this problem has been 
solved in the Soviet Union is government monopoly 
in foreign trade introduced at the end of the twenties 
and in effect ever since. It involves a measure of pro- 
tectionism that far exceeds what could have been 
achieved with an ordinary protective tariff system, 
which was also discussed in the Soviet Union. The 
government monopoly in foreign trade in fact is an in- 
evitable consequence of the planned economy which 
has to operate according to the intentions of the con- 
trolling authorities. 

During Stalin’s era Soviet trade was characterized 
by the restriction of imports to producer goods, in 
order—to quote the dictator—“‘to obtain the necessary 
technological equipment even before the victory of 
the proletarian revolution is achieved in one or several 
of the capitalist countries.” Another characteristic was 
the pursuit of autarchical aims. Apart from the fact 
that the political aim of autarchy corresponds to the 
principle of central planning, the Soviets obviously 
feared that they might become too dependent eco- 
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nomically on the capitalist countries. It is hardly sur. 
prising under these circumstances that in the thirties 
Soviet foreign trade dropped below the modest level 
that prevailed in Czarist Russia. 

In the postwar period the defensive Stalinist for. 
mula, that is, the aim of preventing the Soviets from 
becoming economically dependent on capitalist coun- 
tries, has been given an aggressive twist insofar as an 
effort has been made to attach economically weaker 
countries to the Soviet economy. In the course of such 
efforts considerable political capital may be invested 
when circumstances demand, as in the cases of Ice. 
land, Finland and Yugoslavia. 

With real virtuosity this pattern has been applied 
in building up the Eastern Communist market prop- 
erly speaking, that is in the economic integration of 
the satellite nations within the Comecon. (Compare 
Swiss Review of World Affairs, March and April 
1961.) It has long ceased to be a secret that the eco- 
nomic dependence of the satellites is being delib- 
erately developed for political purposes. ‘The sovieti- 
zation of, that is, the systematic withdrawal of free- 
dom from, these countries has already progressed very 
far and it is clear that the Soviets intend to assure the 
unity of the East by means of this enslavement. 

From this point of view the argument that Soviet 
concentration on intra-East-bloc trade has been en- 
couraged by the embargo imposed by the United 
States and the NATO powers on goods of strategic 
importance, appears greatly weakened. Although the 
embargo hit the Soviet Union at a vulnerable spot, its 
impact should not be overestimated. For to the extent 
to which the West sends strategically unimportant 
goods to the East, the Soviets are enabled to transfer 
productive power to their critical industrial centers. 
As a result of the imperfect mobility of the factors of 
production, however, the effect of the embargo is only 
partially compensated. For this reason there can be no 
doubt that by means of an intensive propagation of 
East-West trade the Soviets would like ultimately to 
break down the embargo or at least weaken its effect. 

By its very nature Soviet-planned foreign trade must 
observe the official planning periods. This explains the 
Soviets’ tendency to seek long-term trade agreements, 
to combine the trade agreements with consular ar- 
rangements, and to demand diplomatic immunity for 
the members of their trade missions. It is clear that 
such long-term economic agreements with the East 
bloc can considerably reduce the West’s freedom of 
movement since they make short-term adjustments to 
changing conditions difficult or impossible. In addi- 
tion, the Soviets’ fidelity to agreements is always a 
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doubtful matter. They do not hesitate to break agree- 
ments for the sake of some tactical advantage, long- 
term economic espionage and for the establishment 
of contact with Western business and industrial inter- 
ests that are in sympathy with them. Every Western 
businessman entering trade relations with the Com- 
munist East must realize that he is not making con- 
tact with a market in the Western sense of the term; 
the Communist market is not based on consumer de- 
mand, but on the arbitrary political decisions of the 
Soviet foreign trade authorities. 

The sporadic demand that can be observed arising 
in some of these Communist markets is a result of the 
imperfect functioning of the planned economy. Para- 
doxically, the safety valve for the correction either of 
an excess or a lack of pressure in the planned economy 
is trade with the capitalist nations. It can thus be said 
that the Free World, which entrusts its individual 
entrepreneurs with a large measure of economic re- 
sponsibility, helps to keep the mechanism of the 
Communist economy functioning. ‘That sporadic de- 
mand, moreover, can be a result of an effort to level 
out the development of the various branches of the 
planned Soviet economy, which in fact is character- 
ized by striking discrepancies, and in general to reduce 
the lag behind the West by purchasing highly ad- 
vanced industrial goods in the West. ‘Thus the Free 
World supports the Soviets in their efforts to raise 
their economy to Western levels without having to 
make a corresponding productive effort of their own 
and without exposing themselves to competition. In 
this connection numerous Western enterprises appear 
most eager to supply the Soviets with highly special- 
ized goods while losing potential markets in the de- 
veloping countries. 

A further unfortunate aspect of East-West trade 
resides in the fact that a market situation in which a 
monopolistic (Soviet) demand meets with a diversi- 
fied (Western) supply always leads to more advan- 
tageous prices for the former. By continuing to com- 
pete for orders from the East, the West actually helps 
the East to realize its political aims—at low prices! 
That the Soviet Union does not make use of this op- 
portunity even more frequently is not due so much 
to the reserve of Western entrepreneurs as to the fact 
that the industrialized countries have for some years 
now been absorbed in their own economic expansion. 
By developing its trade with the Free World the 
Soviet Union is of course not primarily interested in 
an improvement of the situation of the Russian con- 
sumers. ‘I'he planned economy can hope to function 
fairly well only on the condition that it accepts 
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chronic shortages—only then can it expect to have an 
adequate outlet for its production, which is not regu- 
lated by the needs of the people. For this reason the 
Soviets must reject a system providing for a diversified 
supply of consumer goods. 

The fact that by an uncontrolled and unconditional 
trade with the Communist East the free entrepreneurs 
of the West support the economic foundations of the 
very regime that constitutes the greatest danger to 
them should at least persuade them to establish a con- 
certed policy. An international organization such as 
the OECD could assume the task of co-ordinating 
Western policy regarding trade with the East. Such a 
procedure could correct the impression that certain 
interests in the West do not seem to realize the threat 
of Soviet totalitarianism and do not properly appre- 
ciate the nature and importance to them of political 
freedom and its institutions. It would make clear that 
there is no “neutral” trade with the East. 


The Jobless Get 
A Second Chance 


Stephen Franklin 


From The Telegram (Toronto) 


8 April 1961 


The experiment in adult education described in the 
article below is of general interest. What has been 
done in Vancouver can be attempted elsewhere. 
(Weekend, a Sunday supplement of the Toronto 
Telegram, is widely syndicated throughout Canada.) 


“1 NEVER WENT beyond Grade 8,” explained the 
24-year-old redhead. “I thought I knew everything 
there was to know. So I left school. I found out how 
wrong I was long ago, but this is the first real oppor- 
tunity I’ve had to do something about it.” 

Ella Lawrence talks about herself with frank sim- 
plicity and, her teachers say, with a self-confidence 
now that neither she nor her fellow students possessed 
three months ago. Ella is an unemployed laborer, al- 
though she scarcely seems to fit her own description. 
Until she was laid off last year she was a sorter in a 
Vancouver plywood mill, checking sheets of plywood 
for cross grains and flaws. Now she is one of the for- 
tunate fifty-nine selected as the first three classes in a 
new program of education for the unemployed. 

Ella has no job, but she works hard. She attends 
classes from 8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. at the Vancouver 
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Vocational Institute, then puts in several hours of 
homework. Her goal is to pass Grade 10 in three and 
a half months. She is part of an experiment which 
has aroused great enthusiasm among the educators 
involved in it but has yet to receive government ap- 
proval as a permanent measure to reduce unemploy- 
ment. A decision is expected in June, when the last of 
the fifty-nine students now attending classes at the 
institute is due to graduate. 

Training programs for the unemployed are not a 
new idea, says D. H. Goard, assistant director of adult 
education for the Vancouver School Board. But they 
have always been limited in the past to specific voca- 
tional skills. Under the provisions of the Canadian 
Vocational Training Co-ordination Act of 1942 the 
federal government participated in this realm of edu- 
cation on a fifty-fifty cost-sharing basis with the pro- 
vincial government. 

The Vancouver experiment is the first official rec- 
ognition of the idea that general education is just as 
vocational as a course in carpentry or plastering or, as 
Goard puts it, “that a man today must have a skill as 
well as an acceptable level of general education.” In 
an industrialized society where it is becoming more 
and more apparent that jobs requiring no skill will 
eventually disappear, an education that ended in 
Grade 8 is not good enough. “A Grade 10 barrier exists 
today and so does a Grade 12 barrier,” insists Goard. 
Unless the job-hunter can break through it, he says, 
he or she is likely to remain the last to be hired and 
the first to be fired, subject to seasonal lay-offs, and 
never able to build up enough seniority to weather 
economic storms. 

Karly last winter the federal government increased 
its share of the cost of training the unemployed to 
seventy-five per cent. When the Vancouver School 
Board came up with the new plan for a general educa- 
tional program to attain Grade 10 and Grade 12, this 
provided the added incentive to get the program un- 
der way. National Employment Service officers went 
through 27,000 file cards of unemployed, pulled out 
149 they felt most likely to benefit from the course and 
added the names of 114 more men and women who 
had asked for help in furthering their education. 

A series of tests in English, mathematics and gen- 
eral intelligence trimmed the 263 applicants down to 
a successful sixty-five, six of whom later withdrew. 

Not all the drop-outs were losses. One woman of 29 
who had been forced to leave high school through 
illness got straight A’s in her mid-term exams and a 
few days later was offered a good permanent job. Sorry 
to see her go without the all-important Grade 10 bar- 
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rier passed, the Vocational Institute principal, S. V. 
Clarke, asked her: “How would you like to take a shot 
at your finals now?” Five days later and a full three 
weeks before the end of the intensive program, she 
wrote and passed her finals with three B’s and a 
C-plus. 


As enthusiastic about the new program as everyone | 
else intimately concerned with it, Clarke says: “If | 


you get a properly motivated adult it is marvellous 
what you can do. The opportunity has been given to 
those people to do something for themselves and they 
are certainly taking it. If they had been put in high 
school with a bunch of kids they might easily have 
felt like fish out of water, but here they are surrounded 
by other adults who are learning to be draftsmen, 
chefs, bookkeepers and so on, and this spurs them on. 

“One of the worst things for an adult is to give him 
a program which will frustrate him from beginning to 
end. This has not been the case here. After an initial 
week or two in which they found the process of study- 
ing quite hard, they began to find the classes stimu- 
lating and challenging and much more interesting 
than when they were in high school. We are concen- 
trating on four subjects, social studies, math, English 
and science. Fortunately we have one specialist in 
each field to teach them and the school board has 
provided one of their top counsellors to help and 
advise them.” 

Similar courses are, of course, available at night 
schools and some students, like Ella Lawrence, have 
tried them. “The night school programs serve a good 
purpose,” Clarke says, “but they are spread out from 
September to June two nights a week. They are not 
what is needed when a man is out of work. Personally 
I think there is a great need for this type of general 
vocational program within the regular education sys- 
tem. It is not going to solve the country’s unemploy- 
ment situation, but it is going to solve the unemploy- 
ment situation for some people.” 

Under the program the students receive their tui- 
tion and their textbooks free. If their unemployment 
insurance benefits run out before they have finished 
the course they can qualify for a subsistence allowance. 

The students range in age from eighteen to forty- 
nine with the average in the early twenties. Although 
their experiences and aspirations differ widely, there 
is a definite pattern to their stories. All those inter- 
viewed said they wished they had stayed in high 
school instead of quitting. All left for one of three 
basic reasons—indifference, illness or lack of money. 
All seem to find studying both easier and more inter 
esting now than when they were at school. 
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Each time Marjorie Keighley, 31, a typist, wrote 
“Manitoba, Grade 9,” on an application form it re- 
duced her chance of getting a job. “My marks are 
much better now than when I was going to school,” 
she says. “Before I just wanted to pass. Now I’m trying 
for straight A’s. I’m more mature, more capable of 
understanding and I find learning much easier.” Now 


- she wants to be a nurse or try for a better office job. 


With her Grade 12, she is confident she can. 

Norm Fulljames, 26, married with two sons, did not 
fnish Grade 9. There were too many girls in high 
school, he recalls, for much concentration on study. 
Since then as a truck driver and in a number of other 
jobs he has suffered seasonal lay-offs every year and 
“watched all these people who've got Grade 12 go up 
on past me.” 

Now, after 11 years out of school, Fulljames is 
storming the Grade 10 barrier vigorously and already 
has an A in math—“but that was perseverance rather 
than brains.” As for the future: “I intend working 
this summer then coming back and paying my way 
through for Grade 12.” 

Earl Wanless, 21, became ill when he was in Grade 
9, and failed to return to high school when he recov- 
ered. He arrived at the Vocational Institute last No- 
vember as an unemployed shipper from a wholesale 
shoe warehouse. The initial plunge back into educa- 
tion was difficult. “Then all of a sudden,” says Earl, 
“there I was telling myself: ‘I haven't only got a pair 
of hands. I’ve got a brain too!’ It was wonderful.” Like 
many of the unemployed students, Earl hopes to go 
on after graduation into one of the twenty vocational 
divisions at the institute. He wants to be a barber. 

Ella Lawrence in her turn has already started part- 
time in one of the institute’s other courses and plans 
to become a bookkeeper. 

One man needs his Grade 10 to join the police de- 
partment, and another can’t get into his union until 
he has it, for it is no longer only employers who are 
particular about education. In one of the classes is an 
Indian who wants to be a minister and has been prom- 


) sed that he may enter an Anglican theological college 


ifhe can make the necessary grades. 

Only one of the unemployed students is a New 
Canadian. He is a 20-year-old Egyptian of Armenian 
parentage named Armand Chichmanian who fled 
Alexandria with his family at the time of the Suez 
cisis in 1956, Although he is fluent in French, Greek, 
Arabic, Armenian and Italian, since arriving here he 
has held only such minor jobs as an office boy in 
Montreal and a taxi dispatcher in North Bay. He was 
jobless in Vancouver when he joined the course to 
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take Grade 12 and hopes to work his way eventually 
through university to a degree in engineering. 

If they look out of the classroom window of the 
Vancouver Vocational Institute during recess, the 
students can see, directly across the street, the cramped 
park benches, the shrubbery and small patches of grass 
that form Victory Square. There, when the weather is 
bright, sit many of Vancouver's older unemployed, 
listlessly watching the pigeons. Without knowing it 
they provide an object lesson which is not unheeded 
in the classrooms up above. 

Says Goard: “We've just got in the way of thinking 
that education is for kids only. It isn’t. And the great 
virtue of this new program is that it could be run in 
every town in the country.” 

There already is a trend in that direction. As a sec- 
ond group of unemployed sits down in Vancouver, a 
similar program is already under way in Victoria. A 
forerunner to the Vancouver experiment started in 
Saskatchewan but fell through. The trouble was, an 
official sadly reported, that all the students suddenly 
found jobs. 


Matches and Monopoly: 
An Open Letter 


Translated from Il Mondo (Rome) 


31 January 1961 


Il Mondo, in which the following cry of distress 
from an Italian businessman appeared, is Italy’s 
leading political and cultural weekly. Liberal in 
tendency like L’Espresso, it differs from its sister 
Roman publication in that it is less “popular,” fa- 
voring theoretical discussion over reportage. It is 
edited by Mario Pannunzio, who, like Arrigo Bene- 
detti of L’Espresso, was trained under Leo Longa- 
nesi on the pre-War Omnibus. 

The SAFFA referred to in the letter is the Societa 
Anonima Fabbriche Fiammiferi ed Affini, to which 
the Italian State has granted exclusivity in the man- 
ufacture of matches and “allied products.” 


Dear Sir: 

I don’t know if you are a smoker and, if you are, 
whether you have a “lighter” or, if you prefer, a 
“cigarette lighter.” 

I dare hope that if you don’t have one you would 
—only if you want to, of course—have some tobacco- 
nist show you one. There are all kinds: some use gas, 
others fluid; some are pocket and others table models; 
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some are for men and others for women; there are 
deluxe, normal, and cheap models. ‘The prices vary 
from ten to fifteen thousand lire for the first (brands 
such as Dunhill, Ronson, etc.) to about a thousand 
for the last. 

All have one characteristic in common: none is of 
Italian manufacture. 

Now why, in a country like ours, with its enviable 
preeminence in unemployment, with its endemic pov- 
erty, with a people second to none for inventiveness, 
imagination and initiative, a country manufacturing 
everything from cars to phonographs, from sewing 
machines to espresso makers, from mechanical toys to 
safety pins, and exporting many of its products in 
every country—why in the world do we not manu- 
facture cigarette lighters? 

This mystery was unveiled for me about a year ago 
when a friend who had returned from France gave me 
a couple of little bottle-shaped lighters. ‘These were 
distributed in the thousands by the maker of a famous 
aperitif as gifts to his customers. 

I was considerably interested since I am in pub- 
licity, and I put a good deal of work into trying to 
launch this kind of advertising in Italy. 

Having ascertained that no patent protected the 
lighter (which the French had copied from the Amer- 
icans), I contracted with two small metalworking 
shops to make up two models, which were superior to 
the originals for beauty and practicality. Mass produc- 
tion costs proved so reasonable that it was no trouble 
to make exclusive contracts to supply several hundred 
thousand lighters to both a noted distillery (bottle- 
shaped lighters ) and a manufacturer of LP gas (light- 
ers in the form of gas containers). Which meant ex- 
cellent business not only for my modest concern but 
also for the two shops making the lighters and, finally, 
for the State which would have collected goodly sums 
from the sales of flints (a State monopoly) and of tax 
stamps which by law must be purchased each year for 
a lighter in use. 

So now everything was fine: mother, daughter, un- 
cles, and nephews—everybody happy. . . Ah, but I had 
forgotten something. I should have remembered that 
the Pontifical Italian Republic not only has kept in 
force the laws, decrees, and orders from Mussolinian 
and Umbertian days, but—wherever possible—has 
made them worse. In fact, I was informed by the prop- 
er office of the dispositions concerning “automatic 
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devices for ignition and the sale of flints (RDL 26) 
930,n. 105; D.M.3.350 L.20 8.49, n. 700; D.P. 7.25) 
n. 182; L. 3.1.5, n. 27)” which run something like thi. 

“The manufacture, import, and sale for consump 
tion within the State of ignition devices activated }, 
flints and/or replacement parts for same are restricte 
to the Italian Match Syndicate” (i.e. SAFFA), 

What else could I do but try to reach an agreemen 
with the omnipotent SAFF A? 

I went to Milan (via Moscova 1) where I was t. 
ceived by a certain Mr. Colombo, in charge of such 
matters. I explained my case, saying that I was pe 
fectly willing to come to some sort of agreement with 
SAFFA either by paying a royalty on each lighter! 
put on the market or by turning my contracts over t 
them and receiving in exchange a modest honorariun, 

Follows a summary of the reply: 

1. SAFFA has no time and desire for and no in. 

terest in manufacturing cigarette lighters. 

2. It imports luxury and middle-range lighters fron 

various countries at substantial profit. 

3. Flooding the market with large quantities of 

lighters at low cost or distributed free for adver 
tising purposes would reduce the sale of matche 
and would be detrimental to SAFFA. 

Upon my observing that the non-manufacture of 
lighters in order to import them was tantamount toa 
self-inflicted wound and that blocking their distribu. 
tion was reactionary (it would be like preventing the 
sale of cars or motorcycles to sustain bicycle sales), 
this clever Ambrosian let me know that he didn’t give 
a tinker’s damn and if I thought it worth my while 
I was welcome to protest to Parliament, to the Pres 
dent of the Republic, to the Vatican, and to San Nic 
colino, patron saint of Bari. 

At this point I am tempted to tell you what hap- 
pened to me the day—it was just before the recent 
municipal elections—I tried to present my case to 
Minister Colombo (no relative to the Ambrosian, | 
believe), who was giving a political speech on the 
theme of “The Law on Monopolies” (the Demo- 
Christian posters announcing this “great event” pro- 
claimed in large letters that there would be a discus 
sion period and that the Minister would answer al 
questions) . . . but perhaps I have gone on too long 
and have already tried your patience. 


G. Baccarani 
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THREE POETS FROM 
LATIN AMERICA 


JOAQUIN PASOS 


Nicaraguan born Joaquin Pasos, who died in 1947 at the age of 32, was 
the center of the intellectual life of his own country and highly respected 
by fellow writers in Central America. His love for the Indians prompted 
his best-known book of poems, Mistero Indio. 


Fallen Indian in the Market Place 


Poor Indian woman twisted by an attack 

Her thin body lies still 

Her suffering body is small small 

Her broken body is a dead bird. 

Her heart—awakened heart—uncaged, a wandering bird, 
Carlos, she is dozing for a moment. 

She fainted, they made her faint. 

When the doctors pumped her stomach 

They found it empty, full of hunger, 

Hunger and mystery. 

A painful sight, Carlos. 

Very painful and very moving. 

They turned her face—black!—because of the stroke 
The veins were dry and her blood 

Vanished secretly. 


Near, Carlos, very near the skull base 

A little knot of hair became unloosed 
Revealing a white cross on her nape. 

So near to death and vet so far 

Her life is worth much and is worth nothing. 
The shoeshine men waited to see 
Obscenities when her skirt was raised 

But her nakedness was too medical, 
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A mole on her back, 
And she seemed a wounded bird 
When her arm fell like a wing. 


Evil people can open and open 
Her entrails 

And will find nothing. 

She had a stroke 

Of which they are ignorant. 

A bad stroke, 

Carlos. 


MARIO BENEDETTI 


Mario Benedetti was born in Paso de los Toros, Uruguay in 1920. He 
is one of the significant younger Latin Americans. He has written poetry, 
criticism, short stories and political articles and has been published in 
Sur, Mundo Argentino and the Revista Mexicana de Literatura. He is the 
founder and editor-in-chief of the Uruguayan review Marginalia. His 
latest volume of short stories, Montevideanos, are brilliant sketches of 
middle-class lite in the capital city. 

Monstruos was first published in Deslinde (Montevideo), September 
1960. 


Monsters 


What a pity 

I lack interior monsters 

I don’t smoke a pipe profiled on the horizon 
And I think my bones 

Are important to meas is my shadow 

On Saturday nights I am full of courage 

And my nose is not Goethe’s what a pity 

I don’t repent my melancholy 

And I forget that suicide is almost free 

I adore women what a pity 

Chiefly if they are logical and thin 

And do not confuse thirst with paradox 

My goodness what a pity I don’t like Ionesco 
However I do lack interior monsters 

I wish I could make promises as God decrees 
And refrain like characters in novels 

What a pity on afternoons what a shame 

On afternoons the darker afternoons of.winter 
I like to feel comfortable at the window 
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And watch the drizzle falling on my creditors 
And I begin to want or maybe wait for you 
Just as though death was a false alarm. 


ANTONIO DE UNDURRAGA 


Antonio de Undurraga was born in Santiago de Chile in 1911. Poet, 
essayist and short story writer, he is one of the most interesting of the 
Chilean intellectuals following the generation of Mistral and Neruda. 
At present he is the First Secretary at the Chilean Embassy in Havana, 
Cuba. 

This poem originally appeared in Caballo de Fuego (Bogota), January 
1961. 


Papyrus on the Walls of the Mayans 


(Looking at the acropolis of Uxmal and Chichen Itza) 





Raven: I am too much alone. 
Drink my tears, 
but spare my eyes. 


The God of Fire and the Red Jaguar 
are united: 
the same god illuminates their eyes. 


An explosion of swallows darkens 
the Mayan palaces 
and eternity trembles beneath their wings. 


Serpent: teach me your cunning 
Still there remain many men 
with soiled hands. 


When ploughing—every year— 
they find small idols. 
Blessed be they who see themselves 
through the images of past centuries. 


The walls of the pelota 
are crowned with weeds. 
Yet they ignore the headless 
defeated warrior. 
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Nothing is sadder than the stranger, 
a blade of grass 
obstructs our crossing a frontier. 


Upright are many lonely columns 
the only witnesses 
to the cricket’s song. 


In time the gods pass by 
resting their foreheads on the earth. 
There no longer will the herbs grow. 


Swallow: 
To watch you come and go 
makes me wish that my breast 
also could bea ruined palace. 


Nothing is insensible: 
the cosmic dust 
has ruined the spiral 
stairway of the astronomer’s tower. 


With their jade masks 
unknown Princes 
guard their deserted land. 


The guide said: In this temple 
friezed with turtles 
the ancient gods 
tightened their tunics. 


And after so many centuries 
there remains only a living virgin: 
water in the sacrificial well. 


The tears of Ixtaku were like the deluge 
and all men drowned in it. 
Redeemless: they were reborn from the womb 
of a serpent. ... 


Mayan sculptor: like the tiger 
you failed to carve two heads for me: one to die 
and once to live forever among your stones. 


Mexico-Havana, September 1960 





Translations by Joseph Luke Agneta 
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English Language and Ourselves 
Tai Solarin 


From the Daily Times (Lagos) 
4 February 1961 


The problem which Tai Solarin, dean of Nigerian 
columnists, discusses below is one which faces the 
peoples of many countries which have recently 
emerged from colonial rule: namely, whether such 
countries should continue to use the language be- 
queathed them by the colonizing powers. This 
question is debated in the press of many countries. 
In April ATLAS printed Jyotirmoy Datta’s attack on 
Indians who have chosen to write in English, and 
this month we print P. Lal’s reply (see WORLD OF 
LETTERS ). 

Mr. Solarin’s reference to the “language” war in 
Ceylon is not accurate. In a dispatch from Colombo 
in the April issue of Eastern World, K. G. Navaratne 
writes: “As anticipated, the enforcement of the 
Sinhala Only Act and the Language of the Courts 
Acts, both of which favor the majority Sinhalese 
community, is being strongly resisted in the pre- 
dominantly Tamil areas in north and east Ceylon. 
Spearheading the resistance is the Federal Party 
which seeks internal self-rule in those areas. 
The satyagraha (non-violent resistance campaign) 
launched by the party has received wide support 
from the Tamils. 

The Daily Times is one of the principal English- 
language newspapers in Nigeria. 


ON JANUARY | this year, a war broke out in Cey- 
lon and lasted till January 15. Just before the start 
of this war, all the civil servants who were on casual 
or temporary or regular leave were called back to 
work. 

Every soldier’s leave was cancelled. Everybody in 
the service of the state was kept at his post. The war 
that was being fought was not a bloody war. It was, 
in fact, an ideological war. Sinhalese, as the official 
language of Ceylon, was being installed, and Eng- 
lish, the erstwhile official language, was being grace- 
fully laid to rest. 

The first question anybody would like to ask is 
why should Ceylon, a country only about the size of 


Eastern Nigeria with a population of about that of 
Eastern or Western Nigeria (eight million), choose 
to fan its people into speaking a local language and 
giving it precedence over another (though foreign) 
language, English, which is a world language? 

There is only one reason for it. English is foreign. 
Ceylon, in emerging with an indigenous language as 
the first official language of the nation, takes prece- 
dence over the subcontinent of India in the drive 
towards full nationhood and cultural maturity for, 
according to Dr. Hans (Comparative Education), 
whatever the merits of a nation in philosophy or sci- 
ence or art, but which nation has no national lan- 
guage of its own is not, in fact, a nation at all. 

A critical reader of this verdict might jump up 
with the assertion that Switzerland is a nation even 
though it does not speak just one national language. 
The fact, however, is that the German, the French, 
the Italian is a mother tongue to the part that speaks 
it and no high school student fails to learn at least 
one other of the other tongues. 

Of all the things that weld a people together noth- 
ing has ever proved as effective as the people’s com- 
mon language and if you want to disunite a people, 
all you have to do is to infest them with linguistic 
isolation. The Ibo, the Hausa and the Yoruba will 
never, for example, really become a nation until the 
Yoruba can joke in Ibo or Hausa, or the Hausa 
young man make the Ibadan damsel blush as she 
listens to a courting monologue rounded off in a 
beautiful epigram—in her own tongue. . 

Nigeria is not going to have a national language 
tomorrow morning. The pioneers who gave us the 
symbol that today works our national languages 
were giants in the world they belonged to. But what 
a mockery their work seems to make of tonal lan- 
guages like the Ibo or the Yoruba! We, their users, 
are all driven away like scalded cats and we take 
shelter under the “poverty” or “sterility” of vocabu- 
lary, and seek the easiest way out by blaring out the 
fact that English must be learnt and soundly learnt. 
We would have been foolish not to do so. If we 
had had to wait until the Ibo or the Yoruba or the 
Hausa was perfected, none of my generation would 
have known that Pope, or Shakespeare, or John 
Dewey, or Charles Bradlaugh or G. B. Shaw ever 


lived. 
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Nevertheless, the British could have done some- 
thing to wake us up to the realization of the signifi- 
cance of our mother tongue as the most potent lan- 
guage of instruction in any community. But it paid 
the British not to. We, ourselves, would behave as 
did the British on this language question, man being 
such a mean fellow and not very altruistic. A gover- 
nor would govern for as long as the governed had no 
common platform, linguistically speaking. 

But all around us today, a revolution is taking 
place. Welsh university professors relish the mouth- 
ful of the Welsh language immediately they walk 
into the street, and extreme Welsh nationalists are 
trying hard to get more people to speak Welsh as, 
in the words of Dr. Hans, “home-rule is impractica- 
ble as long as the majority of voters are English 
speaking.” You can apply this to Nigeria. 

If, for example, a South political party, say, the 
Action Group, goes all out and gets all its party 
members to speak Hausa and Ibo, nobody can stop 
that party from winning the next national election. 
The same thing goes for the National Council of 
Nigeria and Cameroon or the Northern People’s 
Congress. And applying it to individuals, that is why 
His Excellency, the Right Honourable Dr. Nnamdi 
Azikiwe, has more personal following than any other 
Nigerian of his generation. 

The U.S.S.R. is a multilingual federation with as 
many as 180 languages and dialects in daily use. 
There are sixteen members of the Federation. . . . In 
all the sixteen Union Republics, the national lan- 
guage of the people is used as the official medium 
of instruction in all stages of education and as legal 
medium in all public instructions. But the Russian 
language as the language of the Federation is com- 
pulsory as a school subject throughout the Union. 

We now come back home. The only compulsory 
subject for a Nigerian school child wanting to take 
the School Certificate is in English language. It is 
sad. Very sad. 

This is the last stain that our colonial education 
has left on us. Why the devil should a black baby 
in Africa get a barrier, and of all barriers, drawn 
across his path to the study of Einstein or Curie 
simply because he does not speak the Queen’s Eng- 
lish? The Queen’s English, I say, is for the English- 
man. 

What a number of young men I have met who 
have got their targets plucked off from their gaze 
simply because they failed in English even though 
they might have won distinctions in any number of 
science and mathematics subjects! An Ibo or a Yoru- 
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ba or a Hausa boy could fail twice over in his own | 
mother tongue but yet could get a top certificate as | 


long as he passes in English. 

That the English language should take precedence 
over any other subject and, of all subjects, science 
and mathematics, is an abuse of our national Sig- 
nificance. An abuse of our mentality. 


But it is no use crying over the past or unaccept- | 


able present. We must right the wrong. We all en- 
joy English and the reading of good English books 
but there is not a single living Englishman in Eng. 
land who expects to hear Malam Suberu or Okon- 
kwo or Oladeji speak English as does the English. 
man, just as we do not expect an Englishman to 
speak Ibo or Yoruba with the tang in the voice of an 
Mbadiwe or an Oluwafunmise. 

Until this wicked steamroller is dislodged, we shall 
relentlessly drive our children on in the pursuit of 
this outlandish, untenable and psychologically indi- 
gestible menu. But as soon as English goes, Hausa is 
our language for this nation. Ceylon has shown us 
the way and Jawaharlah Nehru’s India is closely fol- 
lowing. Until we reach this stage, we have ne nation; 
we have no culture. 


Red China’s Bridge 
with the West 


From City Press (London) 
12 May 1961 


The report reprinted below was written by the rov- 
ing correspondent of the City Press. Founded over 
one hundred years ago, the Press is the official 
newspaper for most of the guilds and for the affairs 
of the Mayor and the Corporation of the City of 
London—the financial center of the British Com- 
monwealth. 


THE BUILD-UP for Hong Kong starts thousands of 
miles away. You hear about it in India, in Malaya, in 
Thailand and the warning is invariably the same, 
“Wait till you get to Hong Kong,” 
riding impression is that the East is, in some way, 
dominated by this city, that it is a pacesetter, that any- 
thing can be obtained there, that it is thriving, in- 
viting, fascinating. 

But culogies of this sort merely add to anticipation 
without painting the scene. On arrival, you find the 
half has not, as yet, been told. It has to be seen to be 
believed: the magnificence of the harbor, the white 
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| skyscrapers, the rate at which the ferries disgorge the 


bustling, jostling, determined thousands who travel 
between the island and the mainland. 

In the heart of the most prosperous section, a Re- 
ent Street with views of a mountain, even the turn- 
out of the men comes as a surprise; the business- 


- suited workers on the move in the best Waterloo to 
"| City manner. 


This bears no relation to anything else in the East. 
By comparison, Bombay, Delhi, Colombo and Bang- 
kok are left standing and half asleep. ‘They are vast 
cities but reduced to provincial stature. No cows wan- 
der in the streets of Hong Kong. Instead there’s a hum. 

Away from the center, thronged side-streets and 
tiered displays of washing hint that the majority of 
people live in sardine fashion. 

The Chinese themselves—among the shrewdest 
shopkeepers and most industrious workers in the world 
—automatically back up any refusal to despair at the 
position. ‘I’hey profit by it. 

In brief, the colony has gone all out to provide the 
standard Western solutions to its population prob- 
lems. New manufactures, new construction plans and 
thriving trade keep apathy at bay. 

Before the war Hong Kong’s entrepot trade formed 
the basis of its economy. Now that it can no longer 
afford to live off the diminished movement of goods 
toand from China, industry has been encouraged to 
the point where it now tops the earnings list. 

In this way, overpopulation has been turned to the 
best advantage. Though union-controlled, labor is far 
from hard to come by. 

Shipbuilding, ship breaking, ship repairing, mining, 
a flourishing textile industry and the production of an 
infinite variety of household goods form a lucrative, 
bread-winning group of assets. 

From £70 million in 1947, the export figure has 
leaped to £250 million in 1960. The United States is 
the prime customer, clothing from Hong Kong find- 
ing a ready market. Next are the United Kingdom, 
Malaya, West Germany and Japan. 

The bill for imports in 1960 was £320 million, chief- 
ly spent on buying raw material such as textile yarn 
ftom China, Japan and the United States and all-im- 
portant food supplies. Machinery came mainly from 
Britain. 

The trade in re-exports amounted to £60 million 
and all these figures represent increases on previous 
years. 

Free trade is the open secret for Hong Kong’s re- 
sounding prosperity, lack of controls inviting the 
world to buy, sell and barter there. 
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Homes are always in demand. New flats are needed 
for immigrants or for rehousing those who live in the 
shacks and shanties that form a constant fire danger 
and a breeding ground for ill-health. Since space is 
limited, land is reclaimed. Mountains are hacked.away 
and new buildings soar upwards. 

Yet the shadow in the sunlight is the shortage of 
water. 

That it fails to flow from hotel bathroom taps at 
night is of small consequence. In the streets com- 
munities queue up for it with buckets. Industry, too, 
is affected by water rationing. Only hospitals can be 
sure of a constant supply. 

In what has proved to be a desperate attempt to 
keep pace with the population’s need, water is being 
pumped from Red China—at a price—and £75 mil- 
lion is the cost of projected schemes to increase the 
number of reservoirs. 

Perhaps nuclear methods of distilling sea water will 
provide the final solution. What, one wonders, will 
the population figure have reached by that time? Since 
the end of the war it has risen from 600,000 to over 
three million. 

Following on the question of numbers, it is worth 
taking a closer, unsensational look at the refugee prob- 
lem. It offers one of the strongest temptations to the 
West to present a picture of thousands perpetually 
fleeing from persecution in China. Though many 
entered the colony after the collapse of the National- 
ists—those on the wrong side—the great rush is now 
over. 

As far as possible, the colony tries to send back to 
China one person for every one wishing to enter, and 
many apply for readmission into Communist territory. 
Permits are issued on both sides of the border. 

But, on a small scale, illegal immigration continues, 
though the growth of Hong Kong’s numbers stems 
principally from the Chinese quota that the nations 
of the Free World maintain. 

Chinese may want to move from the colony and go 
as far afield as Canada, Australia, Jamaica or Ghana. 
But in almost every country they will come up against 
the quota which is likely to be full. ‘The alternative is 
to stay in Hong Kong. 

Political problems and commerce constitute one 
aspect. The pleasures of the Colony are another. They 
are not in short supply. 

Whitestone flats and offices stretch upward towards 
the Peak on one side of the small island. On the other 
side lie bays, beaches, inlets and mountains; a sports- 
man’s paradise. 

There’s also the fishing village of Aberdeen where 
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the population lives mostly in the harbor—on junks 
and sampans. Here you can point to a fish, then eat it. 

The shopping is legendary and better for men, who 
can have suits cheaply but finely tailored, than for 
women. Quality goods are sold for half London prices 
or less. For luxury items and household effects Hong 
Kong is unrivalled. 

Seen from the heights overlooking Hong Kong, the 
city at night takes on a particular splendor. Undoubt- 
edly, it is a view that few cities can equal. 

Hong Kong (the island) and Kowloon (on the 
mainland) were ceded outright to Britain in the last 
century. But the new territories that comprise 365 
square miles primarily devoted to agriculture—al- 
though subsequently the home of new industries—are 
merely leased until 1998. 

They lie between the city nuclei and the Chinese 
border. When the lease expires, China is automat- 
ically at Hong Kong’s doorstep. 

But China has no need to wait if she is determined 
to capture Hong Kong. Stop the food and water sup- 
plies and “The End” is writ large. Hong Kong is an 
impractical place to defend. 

Pessimists claim that the colony’s days are num- 
bered. Optimists proceed with plans for further indus- 
trial developments. 

They gamble that China is only too willing to keep 
open a prosperous mart that provides a bridge with 
the West in terms of currency and communications. 
China would hardly gain by clamping down on facili- 
ties that are so useful to her. 

But few people in Hong Kong live with one eye on 
the border. They have work to do. Hong Kong is con- 
tent with today, hopeful for tomorrow, a complete 
cosmos, a mirror of the Western way of life. 


YUGOSLAVIA VIEWS TIRANA’S METHODS: “Comrade Enver, 
the boys are ready for the ideological battle!” 
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How to Unfreeze 


the German Problem 
L. Erven 
From Review of International Affairs (Belgrade) 


April 1961 


Twice a month the Federation of Yugoslav Journal. 
ists in Belgrade reprints in English translation va. 
ious current articles on politics, economics, law, 
science and culture. Although Tito’s Communis 
dictatorship imposes its own kind of censorship and 
lays down its own party line, it does not follow 
Moscow and even permits greater freedom of ex. 
pression than the Soviet Communists permit. This 
discussion of the German problem deserves atten. 
tion on two counts. First, the men who rule Yugo. 
slavia today survived and eventually triumphed 
over four years of German occupation. They yield 
to none in the severity of their judgment on Ger. 
many and the Germans. Second, these men believe 
that they and not the Russians carry on the true 
doctrines of Marx and Lenin. Indeed, in most te. 
spects—as this article indicates—Yugoslavia te. 
jects the reunification of East and West Germany 
as completely as any Communist of the Soviet 
persuasion. 


IN West Germany it has been realized with an un 
pleasant shock that the new American Government 
does not attach such primary importance to the Ger 
man problem as the old American administration did. 
President Kennedy who, in his first message to the 
Congress, talked about important and acute intems- 
tional problems, omitted the Germany problem and 
the question of Berlin. Nor in his later statements did 
Kennedy treat the German question as one with 
which to start the new period of consolidation and of 
realistic approach to outstanding issues. No shifting of 
concepts was observed, but the fact was noted that in 
the complexity of mutual contradiction this problem 
was regarded somewhat differently on both the West 
ern and the Eastern sides than was the case before. 

The German problem was already marked with all 
the characteristics of one of the strongest factors of 
the cold war in the first postwar years, when ideologt 
cal conflicts between East and West were growing 
sharper. In view of the political and strategical im- 
portance of Germany’s central situation in Europt, 
the blocs did not allow one another to strengthen 
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their social systems. The consequence was that the 
frst and provisional division of occupied Germany 
into zones hardened into the division of Germany 
} into two parts, in which the forces of the correspond- 
ing line and bloc were respectively favored; and this 
led to the gradual forming of two German states. 
They were organized with separate state administra- 
tions and laws; they obtained wider or narrower inter- 
national recognition, and were included in the politi- 
cal systems, military alliances and economic associa- 
tions of one bloc or the other. While the problem of 
Germany’s unity was never removed from the agenda 
of international discussion, a fact which served only 
for the further straining of international relations, the 
organization of two German states was put into prac- 
tice and improved. All plans for the simple uniting of 
Germany, according to methods which ignored this 
development, became, as time went on, more and 
more abstract, and their only influence on interna- 
tional politics was to render the normal consolidation 
of political conditions in Europe more difficult. 

In the first years, when these plans were being 
made, Germany was the territory of a defeated coun- 
try, whose state apparatus had been destroyed, and 
which was occupied and controlled by the Allied Pow- 
ers. These powers had to decide on how Germany 
should be reorganized, but they could reach no agree- 
ment, and it was due to this that the development of 
events took a different course. With the appearance 
and stabilization of the separate German states, the 
German political and administrative apparatus, rely- 
ing on its own material forces, was organized, and the 
German political and social forces, which became an 
independent factor of the German policy no longer 
under the absolute control of their allies, as was the 
command of the occupying forces, were formed and 
confirmed. Hence the German problem became com- 
plicated not only because of the conflict between the 
forces that should have agreed but also because of the 
conflict between the German states, which should 
have been united. 

Until recently the German problem, as if by tradi- 
tion, has been at the top of the list of pending and 
acute international problems. It was to have occupied 
that place at the abortive Paris Summit Conference of 
last year. But in fact its primary international impor- 
tance has steadily decreased. The pressure on the in- 
temational situation caused by the contradictions 
inherent in this problem has gradually been relaxed. 
Two events on the Western side have marked two 
stages of the declining interest in the urgent solution 
of the German problem, though these events may not 
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have been its cause. One was the death of Foster 
Dulles, which meant the end of the American policy 
of persistent and uncompromising insistence on the 
dead formulae of the cold war. The other appears to 
have been Kennedy’s election to the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States. ‘The Kennedy Administra- 
tion may not yet have evolved a new formula for the 
German problem which would greatly differ from 
Eisenhower’s, but it undoubtedly holds a different 
view of the acuteness of this problem. 

There are similar indications on the Eastern side 
that—although there are no changes in conception as 
to the manner of solution of the German problem— 
its urgency is not so greatly insisted on, neither is it 
regarded as one of the first problems to be tackled in 
the interests of the international situation. 

The change of the place and the rank of the Ger- 
man question in outstanding international issues can 
be explained in several ways. 

One is that the German problem—to use a medical 
term—has become chronic. This does not mean that 
it is now less serious or less complicated, but that the 
danger always present in an acute case, in politics as 
in medicine—is less. 

It is more and more realized, even in quarters where 
it is persistently denied, that a new situation has been 
created and stabilized in Germany and that the former 
solutions, devised when conditions were different, can 
no longer be applied. 

This accounts for the fundamental change in the 
nature and essence of the German problem as an issue 
of international politics. This problem arose from the 
difficulties encountered between the Allies in connec- 
tion with the Peace Treaty with Germany. ‘The Ger- 
man case has broken the tradition of ending wars with 
peace treaties by which defeated states were reinvested ° 
with legality from the point of view of international 
law and by which their constitutional elements in the 
domain of international law were defined. But on the 
territory of Germany all the essential conditions of a 
peace treaty were first actually achieved and then in- 
ternationally recognized before and without the con- 
clusion of such a treaty. T'wo German governments 
were formed which—-though lacking mutual or gen- 
eral international recognition—act for the German 
people and in international politics as such. 

Today these are states which maintain diplomatic 
relations with others. ‘They are the allies of their for- 
mer conquerors and equal partners in their political, 
military and economic groups. In a sense, the classical 
conception of the peace treaty and its effect has in the 
German situation become an anachronism in diplo- 
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matic practice. The relation itself which, according to 
this practice, exists between the contracting partners, 
has changed. There are no victorious or defeated par- 
ties, but equal partners in negotiation. Consequently, 
the solution of the German problem must be ap- 
proached in a new way, taking the factual state of 
things as the point of departure. ‘The danger inherent 
in this problem lies less in the conflict between the 
conceptions of the blocs, and more in an attempt to 
use methods of force, according to the old formulae, 
in its solution, irrespective of the situation created 
on the terrain itself. 

The other change is in the altered nature of the 
question of the union of Germany. This union—if we 
leave aside its declarative and propagandist aspects— 
was of great interest to the Western Allies as long as 
there was a conviction and a realistic chance, at least 
to some extent, that it would be possible of achieve- 
ment within Western Germany’s framework and ac- 
cording to her type of constitution. This interest has 
now weakened in two ways. First of all, the develop- 
ment of events and political institutions in Germany, 
which brought into existence two different German 
states, has rendered it impossible to achieve such a 
type of German union. In the West, the unrealistic 
character of such a combination is being realized 
more and more, hence the weakening of interest. In 
the second place, the new situation, the power and 
the resources Western Germany has attained within 
her present boundaries, and the prospects created by 
this development, have begun—whether admittedly 
or not—to constitute problems for her allies, so that 
probably there is not sufficient incentive for the West- 
ern Allies to insist on speeding up the forming of a 
greater Germany. Besides this, Western Germany is 
already included in the system of the Western powers 
to such an extent that any solution of the German 
question outside the existing and already established 
and accepted framework would bring confusion into 
the whole system of Western policy. Thus the ques- 
tion of German union, which was formerly regarded as 
the basic German problem, has become more and 
more an internal matter concerning the German peo- 
ple. From the point of view of international policy and 
the relations between the great powers, the German 
problem implies the accommodation of the latter’s 
own interests and policies to this development of the 
German question and its fitting into the international 
order of guaranteed peace and security in Europe. 

These changes in the essential features of the Ger- 
man problem, and in its influence on international 
politics, account for the fact that its solving is no long- 
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er so acute as it has been, especially in periods df sn¢ 
strong international tension. But other events whid) Hwe 
have taken place in the meantime, other courses if 
international policies and the increased importance( 4, 
other problems, have also contributed to this. Ty ;.; 
most outstanding of these problems are disarmamai} jp¢ 
with the ever graver aspects of progress in the applic} un 
tion of atomic power; the ever more important prob} e" 
lem of co-operation in the exploration of outer spac} io 
the problem of the underdeveloped countries and tht | 
liquidation of colonialism—to enumerate only thoy pe, 
that are attracting the most eager attention of political 4 
leaders and of the international public. ‘These que} g0 
tions have relegated to the second place the impo} 4 
tance that was attached to the German problem whe qui 
it served as a whetstone to sharpen relations with’ pg] 
view to strengthening bloc military formations. To} f4; 
day, in the face of such fateful problems as thos} 4, 
mentioned, the task of international policy is to elim} yw 
nate or at least to adjourn controversies which, like th} yy¢ 
German question, are fraught with the danger of crea} ¢p, 
ing new tension in international relations. : 
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Should Nigeria ts 

Lead in Africa? 
a 

Nelson Ottah ste 
From Drum (Lagos) to 

April 1961 try 


A monthly with a total circulation of about 265,00} it 
(110,000 in Nigeria) primarily among black Aft ch 
cans, Drum is published in separate editions ink sic 
South Africa, Nigeria, Ghana and the Federationd{ de 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Only part of the materii| to 
is used in all editions; articles of particular local 
interest appear in the separate editions. Mr. Ottal| st 
recently became chief editor of the magazine. in 





NIGERIA is so many things to so many people. Tif E 
many foreigners, she is a large and exciting county} 01 
that is full of self-confidence and therefore easygomg> ar 
To her many African critics—among whom are som} d 
Nigerians themselves—Nigeria is seen as still steepel} se 
in delusions of grandeur and as drifting, without goa} ti 
or purpose, on the great sea of hazard that is our time} a1 

While many European countries would like Nigeti} he 
to maintain her present respectable, sober and eas} w 
going pace, there are many West African countrié} in 
which are already beginning to show irritation at what 
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ds they consider Nigeria’s leisurely cat-stepping into the _ ship of her smaller neighbors? If so, what are these 
| twentieth century. qualifications? 

- Those who see Nigeria in these contradictory lights To answer the second question first: Let us first dis- 
4 have some good reasons for doing so. After all, Africa count size which, although it can be an advantage, is 
isin the news and will continue to bein the news.On _ not the main qualification of a country which essays to 
_ the other hand Africa, of which Nigeria is the largest lead. others. After all, China has 650 million people 
Ic} single unit, is still in a melting pot; it has not quite _and is not, because of this fact, leading the rest of the 
solidified to the extent that its leadership and direc- Asian countries. On the other hand, sixteenth and 
| tion have become precise. seventeeth-century Holland and Spain, two small 
Plainly, it is because so much is being expected of countries, were able to dominate both the politics 
thos} her in Africa that Nigeria has become so many things and commerce of the European continent. 
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itil t9 so many people. Her now celebrated sobriety and In the same way, neither Ghana’s position in West 
qs} good sense are being extolled by those European coun- —_— Africa nor Cuba’s position in Latin America is com- 
np} tries that hope that she will soon begin to use those _ patible with their small size: both are exercising a de- 
whe qualities in leadership of the rest of Africa, to counter- _cisive influence over their more numerical neighbors. 
ith} palance what they regard as the continued touch of Having discounted mere size and population 
- lt) fanaticism and instability of many other African coun- _ strength of a country, let us now examine some of 


thos} tries. It is also because of the same hope that so many _ those things that enable a country, big or small, to lead 
lim} West Africans would prefer to see Nigeria showing __ its neighbors. It would help if we started by saying 
eth} more fanatical zeal in all her doings in Africa and in _ that no country which has nothing to offer its neigh- 
Tet the world. bors can essay to lead those neighbors. 

Nigeria is wedged uncomfortably between two loy- Now let us put Nigeria in a sieve and see what will 
ers—each wanting her to behave ina certain way. That —_ remain of her requisite qualifications for leadership 
Nigeria wants to behave according to her own light is __ for her smaller neighbors, after the chaff has been sep- 
not in doubt. And there is a degree of common sense _arated from the grain. 
in this decision. Obviously Nigeria is, within the African context, a 

This is because it is far from certain that, so soon _ very wealthy country. It would not be unreasonable to 
after their achievement of independence, the free _ say that this fact was recognized by the International 
| states of Africa would willingly surrender themselves — Bank Mission that visited the country in 1953. With 
to the sway of one.country—even where such a coun- _a national income of £900 million and a large cadre of 
try happens to be Nigeria. trained men such as countries like Libya, Sudan, 

Apparently Nigeria is herself aware of this fact. And | Guinea, Congo and Mauritania never had to start 
00)} itis probably because of this awareness that she has —_ with, Nigeria—with her forty-five million people in a 


Afr} chosen not to give the free African states the impres- _— continent of 220 million—cannot be said to be poor. 

s it sion that she has the slightest intention of wanting to Nigeria has an abundant food supply and her min- 

mf dominate them. This is a very common-sense attitude eral wealth is yet to be fully tapped. Her traditional: 

eritll, to adopt. cultures are rich and diverse enough to be used to 

ocil' But it is not always understood in Nigeria that a | demonstrate the African cultural possessions. True, — 

ttak} strong nation can influence its neighbors without hav- _ Nigeria is still somewhat given to leg-dragging intel- 
ing political or military control over them. lectually. Few ensembles have been organized to show 





For instance, France dominated eighteenth-century — the world how culturally rich she is. While books 
. lf Europe without being its biggest single unit. In our _ by Nigerians themselves are still few, our art has com- 


nt} own time, we have seen Germany, Japan, the U.S.A. manded and still commands the attention of the best 
ng and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics rise to of the world’s art critics. Above all, our easygoing 
om} dominant positions in world politics, without the con- _ way has even been seen in some quarters as a mark of 
pel} sent of the smaller nations and often on the assump- _ perfect democracy in a continent in turmoil. 

gol) tion that those smaller countries needed their help The above are riches we can share with our neigh- 


me} and protection. So, it is somewhat naive of Nigeria to bors, many of whom cast envious eyes on our favor- 
emu} hold that a stronger nation cannot dominate the able trade balances and political stability. But wealth 
as} weaker unless politically or militarily, or only when _ is not all, or else South Africa, the land of infamous 
tris} invited to do so. apartheid, would be the undisputed leader of the rest 
yhat} Has Nigeria the requisite qualifications for leader- _ of Africa. 
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Again, a country’s geographical position often of- 
fers her some strategic advantages in the struggle for 
continental leadership. Nigeria, wedged midway be- 
tween the Arab North and the Bantu South, between 
the fiery Westerns and the smug Orientals, can be 
said to be the heart of Africa. With improved systems 
of communication, she can easily become the hub of 
the New Africa. 

Before we forget, let us add that there is, of course, 
another qualification that a country that is aspiring to 
lead its neighbors, must possess—a truly great leader. 

Many Nigerians will say that our Governor-Gen- 
eral, Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe, is the man. This may be 
possibly so. But let us not forget that we are in our 
heart of hearts even very uncertain of our affirmation; 
and this uncertainty is brought about by the multi- 
plicity of our national leadership as well as by the 
multiplicity of our loyalty. While many Nigerians be- 
lieve that Dr. Azikiwe is the man, there are others 
who believe that our Prime Minister, Sir Abubakar 
Tafawa Balewa, is the man. But the choice does not 
end with these two. There is Sir Ahmadu Bello, the 
Sardauna of Sokoto and the Premier of Northern Ni- 
geria; there is Chief Akintola, the Premier of West- 
ern Nigeria; there is Chief Awolowo, the Leader of 
the Opposition, and there is Dr. Okpara, the Premier 
of Eastern Nigeria—each with many Nigerians who 


believe that he is the man. On top of all of this, there 
is a sizable number of Nigerian radicals who reject 
the leadership of any of the six men. 

There is one other thing. As an attempt to redress 
the arbitrary partition of Africa that was brought 
about by the nineteenth century “scramble fo; 
Africa,” many free African states are clamoring for 
union of free African states. 

To many realists, the proposed union is the sheer. 
est daydream. But apparently the realists are in the 
minority. Millions of other Africans believe in this 
union. The question now is: Has Nigeria this strong 
faith in African union? 

We are not so sure that Nigeria has—at least to 
the degree that will inspire non-Nigerians to dare for 
this great deal. 

Nigeria is backward ideologically. Other African 
countries have set the pace for her in this direction, 
This is no matter. But Nigeria must begin now to do 
something to show the rest of Africa that she is pre 
pared to share her wealth with them. After all, to be 
able to help those in trouble is one way to win their 
friendship. 

In sum, there is no doubt that Nigeria has rich po- 
tentialities and strategic advantages for the leadership 
of the rest of Africa. But she has yet to tap these ad- 
vantages to the full. 
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THE WORLD * LOOKS AT THE U.S.A. 





Open Letter to Mr. Kennedy 
Norman Kark 


From Courier (London) 


March 1961 


These paragraphs represent about half of an open 
letter to President Kennedy by Norman Kark, the 
editor of Courier, a handsome illustrated London 
monthly that covers world affairs from the Anglo- 
American point of view set forth here. History will 
reveal whether the hopes expressed by Mr. Kirk or 
the fears expressed in the succeeding article by 
Denis William Brogan will ultimately prevail. 


Dear Mr. President, 


If I begin simply by saying congratulations and all 
that on your accession to the White House, please 
don’t take it amiss. I’ve little time for the windier 
forms of protocol and I hear from those who know 
you that you are of like mind. On the other hand, 
don’t think I lack respect for your high office or for 
you personally. 

The impression I’ve gathered from your record and 
from those here who have met you is that you're a 
friendly man. ‘They say that most of the starch has 
been washed out of you by experience and that you 
like plain speaking. That adds up to the image of an 
American most admired and respected in this country. 

The ofhice where I’m writing this letter is in a build- 
ing which stands bang on the corner of Brook Street 
and Grosvenor Square. ‘The gable-end of the block 
that used to house that fine, sad idealist John Winant 
juts out and blocks my view of the square itself, 
though if I take a few steps outside I can just see the 
statue of Franklin Roosevelt through the leafless trees. 

You know the place as well as I do. When your 
father was Ambassador here you must have walked 
through Grosvenor Square hundreds of times. It was 
already a hallowed place for Americans sensitive to 
their great past and to their love-me-love-me-not ties 
with this country. Now the architects and builders 
have given it a new American dimension in the great 
new I;mbassy building above which, a few weeks ago, 
I watched them raising a massive bronze American 


eagle with feelings that went much deeper than 
politics. 

I wonder if you know what I’m driving at? It’s diff- 
cult to explain such feelings, for they're a confused 
mixture of hopes and fears, irritation and anger, affec- 
tion and suspicion, gratitude and disappointment—in 
short, of the sour-sweet broth which your country and 
my country have been cooking for something like two 
centuries. ... 

You know, Mr. President, that American politics 
are very much Britain’s business these days. ‘The char- 
acter and policies of the man who sits in the White 
House are now hardly less important to us than the 
character and policies of our own Prime Minister. 
This being the case, the most responsible and intelli- 
gent of our people followed your election campaign 
with hardly less interest than a General Election here, 
and your television appearances were eagerly watched 
by millions of British viewers. When finally you ran 
out the winner there was a sense of relief here, not be- 
cause our people had anything against vour opponent, 
Richard Nixon, but because for reasons which can 
only be described as mystical, you seemed to stand for 
something new, something like a clean break with the 
questionable past. 

You know us pretty well, I imagine, but I wonder if 
any American quite understands the underlying feel- 
ing of kinship our people have with your people. It 
has little or nothing to do with politics, in which—I 
think you'll admit—we’re both tough traders; it’s a 
feeling that, try each of us as we may, we pursue sepa- 
rate destinies only at the risk of mutual disaster. ‘There 
never was anything in the old crack that Britain would 
fight to the last American, but there is something in 
the instinctive feeling here that the last Briton would 
die rather than see America go down. 

You've got the toughest job in the world—a job 
that no man singlehanded could do without allies, 
both domestic and foreign. You'll need as many as you 
can get, but even so, you and you alone will in the final 
reckoning carry the can of responsibility. That’s the 
measure of your power. Yet you know, strongly as I 
reject the cinema star image of you that romantic re- 
porters or hysterical partisans have dreamed up, I feel 
you have a power within you—the corporate power of 
your people, which you so attractively embody, to 
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challenge and subdue what Walt Whitman calls “the 
never-ending audacity of elected persons,” who are the 
very devil, as you no doubt know. 

You'll have to play ball with them, of course—that’s 
the art of politics, and the man who I imagine has in- 
fluenced you greatly, Franklin Roosevelt, was a past 
master of it. Reading your “State of the Union” mes- 
sage to Congress, I felt you had little to learn in the 
same art. And that augurs well for future control of 
affairs inside the United States, and consequently well 
for us here also. 

For our affairs—yours and ours—as Winston 
Churchill said during the last war, have somehow got 

“mixed up.” They’ve been so mixed up from the very 
beginning and are now, in my view, quite inseparable 
without dire consequences to both of us. Therefore, 
Mr. President, don’t move without taking us into ac- 
count—as has sometimes happened in the past—and 
you may be sure that our people would never support 
any policy or action that jeopardized your position. 

Don’t think it impertinent if I urge you to be the 
boss in your own house. The feeling here is that that’s 
the mistake our old friend Eisenhower made during 
his two terms as President. He went to the White 
House after fulfilling his natural destiny on the battle- 
field and took it for granted that his colleagues would 
take orders like good soldiers. You don’t need me to 
tell you what happened. The strain of acting as whip- 
per-in damn near broke his heart. 

You'll face no such trouble. The general belief here 
is that you’ve built the finest administrative team 
since Abraham Lincoln pulled America out of its qua- 
sifeudal system. An even bigger job awaits you. You 
have to pull the whole of the so-called Free World out 
of the mire. But you have this advantage—you have 
the British Commonwealth behind you as well as your 
own people. Never forget that, Mr. President. 

Now Ill pack up and take my walk across Grosve- 
nor Square, that stirring piece of American territory in 
the heart of London. It is full of memories for me. 
One morning during the last war, after a night of 
German bombing, I walked along the east side of the 
Square and saw a crowd of Cockney scrub-women 
leaving the American Embassy building. They stream- 
ed along the pavement, shouting and screaming with 
laughter, blocking the path of a tall, lean, strikingly 
dark man. He raised his hat and stood aside to let 
them pass. He was John Winant, the American Am- 
bassador. 

Sir, I repay that gesture now. I raise my hat to you. 

Yours in Anglo-American unity, 
Norman Kark 
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America 


and the World’s Way 
David Marquand 


From Manchester Guardian (London) 


16 March 1961 


Born at Glasgow in 1900, Denis William Brogan 
has written of the United States and its people with 
insight, knowledge, and affection. He has also writ. 
ten with equal competence and understanding of 
France—not to mention Britain. He has studied at 
Glasgow, Oxford, and Harvard Universities. He is 
now Professor of Political Science at Cambridge 
and belongs to learned societies in Britain, France, 
and the United States. David Marquand, a frequent 
contributor to the Manchester Guardian, therefore 
expresses concern because Professor Brogan’s new 
book on the United States expresses misgivings 
that Professor Brogan had never expressed before 
and that have recently spread among many of his 
fellow-countrymen. 


READING Professor Brogan on America is like talk- 
ing to a wise old roué about the facts of life. At first 
one is rather shocked by the dry, knowing manner, 
the almost salacious smack of the lips as some par- 
ticularly flagrant enormity is exhumed or some spe- 
cially preposterous anomaly dissected. But then one 


realizes that the old reprobate is in love with his sub- § 


ject; that the dry style conceals (though not for 
long) warm admiration and sympathy; and that the 


knowing manner is not a manner at all, but a for ¢ 


midable body of learning carried with extraordinary 
lightness and grace. 

These familiar qualities are all present in his latest 
book, America in the Modern World. But they are 
combined with a new and unfamiliar ingredient: 
anxiety. In his previous books, Professor Brogan has 
frequently criticized particular aspects of American 
life and looked forward to their disappearance. But 
he has never appeared to doubt that the great ex- 
periment had succeeded, was succeeding, and would 
continue to succeed in future. In this book, he does 
doubt—and the fact that his doubts are tempered 
with praise, and expressed with urbanity and moder 
ation, does nothing to make them less alarming. 

The theme of the book is the moral and psycho- 
logical readjustment which must be made if America 
is to come to terms with the modern world—a world 
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which shows little sign of following “The American 
Way,” and none at all of allowing the Americans to 
follow their own way undisturbed. Like the Soviet 
Union, America is the child of a revolution; and her 
revolution, though gentler, was as self-confident and 
as self-assertive as the Russian. Its fundamental tenet 
(the fundamental tenet of all the great revolutions 
of history) was that all men are created in the same 
image and destined to reach the same goal. Ameri- 
cans have been less anxious than their opponents to 
intervene in other people’s business; but they have 
been equally convinced that history is on their side. 
This is a dangerous doctrine in this century; if America 
is to survive, she must put it behind her. 

She must also put behind her some of the most 
cherished aspects of ““The American Way” itself; in 
particular, the “democratic” anti-intellectualism of 
her education system. Professor Brogan recognizes 
that the American public school played an important 
(perhaps the most important) part in the long strug- 
gle to build a united nation. In that struggle, purely 
academic values had to be sacrificed. ‘The American 
school was not primarily an academic institution at 
all; it was a substitute for common traditions and for 
a thousand years of common history. But, Professor 
Brogan believes, the struggle to build a united nation 
is over. The academic values which were put cheer- 
fully on one side can be forgotten no longer. For the 
United States lives in a “highly competitive world, 
and that world cares little for the achievement of in- 
teal harmony in the U.S., and much for the dis- 


| tribution of mere material power.” 


No one who has taught and studied at an Ameri- 
can state university can dismiss Professor Brogan’s 


r thesis out of hand. American freshmen undoubtedly 


know less when they arrive at the university than 
their English counterparts do; and the democratic 
spirit which permeates the American education sys- 
tem undoubtedly leads to eccentric practices like giv- 
ing university degrees in physical education. But why 
not? If a number of stupid young men and women 
manage to squeeze through college on the strength 
of their proficiency at basketball, they do no harm 
to anyone else—and they may do unsuspected good 
to themselves. The real test of an education system 
is not whether it produces well-read freshmen, or 
even well-read university professors: it is whether it 
produces an open and creative society. If you want 
to avoid the nagging social tensions of European so- 
cieties you have to pay a price. America has paid it 
in her school system—and in the long run she has 
made a good investment. 


The World Looks at the U.S.A. 


Chinese Drama in Canada 
Chen Chung-ching 


From China Reconstructs (Peking) 


March 1961 


This article by the director of the Classical Theatre 
which toured the Americas (except for the U.S.A.) 
in spring and summer of 1960 appeared in an 
English-language Communist Chinese publication. 


CANADA is a capitalist country very much subordi- 
nated to U.S. imperialism. Many of the large corpora- 
tions, though Canadian in name, are actually con- 
trolled by parent companies in the United States. Al- 
most all the bigger enterprises belong to the Morgan, 
Rockefeller or other U.S. monopoly groups. Indeed, 
the influence of these has penetrated into almost 
every aspect of Canadian life. 

But the Canadian people have had enough from the 
United States. From what we saw and heard on our 
two coast-to-coast trips, we got the impression that the 
Canadians, including the more sober-minded and far- 
sighted people with national self-respect from the 
upper strata of the bourgeoisie, are becoming increas- 
ingly worried, resentful and angry about their coun- 
try’s dependency on the United States. Why.must 
the Canadian economy remain a branch of U.S. mo- 
nopoly capital instead of having her own national 
economy? Why must Canada allow the so-called 
“U.S. culture” to penetrate into every aspect of her 
life instead of having her own national culture? Why 
cannot Canada have her own independent domestic 
and foreign policy instead of tying herself to the 
United States? These questions are now looming big-’ 
ger than ever before. There is a determination fer- 
menting among thoughtful Canadians to follow an 
independent course and they have already, in some 
respects, taken steps in this direction. While we were 
there, some newspapers expressed pride that the Chi- 
nese Classical Theatre was making its first appearance 
on the North American continent in Canada and not 
in the United States. 

We were deeply impressed by the sincere expres- 
sions of friendship shown us by Canadian friends in 
the cultural, artistic, educational, industrial, commer- 
cial and other circles. One businessman invited us to 
dinner and had a long talk with us. He spoke in a 
lively way of the world situation, about the hatred 
against the United States and of his deep feelings for 
new China. On parting, he shook us warmly by the 
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hand, saying, “I had no specific demands or designs 
when I invited you to dinner for a talk. I only want 
you to feel that you are not alone.” 

On the day we sailed from Canada, as friends who 
had come to bid us goodbye were leaving the ship, a 
scholarly-looking old man suddenly came up and said 
to me, “Do you speak English?” When I nodded, he 
raised his voice, saying, “Please give my best regards 
to Mao Tse-tung.” Then before we could thank him 
he turned swiftly and walked down the gangplank. 
These words rang in our ears as we left Canada. Dear 
Canadian friends, we deeply appreciate your sincere 
friendship for the Chinese people! 

Our trip to the American continents to sing and 
dance for the people there seemed really to have dis- 
turbed the U.S. imperialists. From south to north, 
wherever we went, the reactionaries tried hard to stir 
up trouble. Looking back, one can see how ineffectual 
their efforts were, and how out of tune with the times. 
The policemen sent to keep close watch on us ended 
by standing in the midst of the enthusiastic crowd, 
cheering and waving to us. In one place the “interna- 
tional police bureau” directly supervised by U.S. secret 
intelligence agencies decided to search us, but the 
hotel manager stood on his sense of justice, refused to 
cooperate with them, and exposed the incident pub- 
licly in the newspapers. He said it was unfair to treat 
Chinese artists, the friendly envoys of the Chinese 
people, in such a way. As a result it was the reaction- 
aries, and not us, who were isolated. Throughout the 
trip we were reminded of the fact that the majority of 
the people are, or can be, our friends. Only a few are 
real enemies. 


New York vs. Washington 
Paul Tredant 


Translated from Nouvelles Littéraires (Paris) 


11 May 1961 


ACCORDING to the latest statistics, New York has 
again set a new record: it now has more colored inhab- 
itants than any other American city. Washington, its 
perpetual rival, announced for its part that it now has 
more colored inhabitants than whites. These two new 
facts, both due to “internal immigration” of Negroes 
leaving Southern states, are probably among the 
causes of America’s new attitude towards the racial 
problem. But there are other more important factors: 
the success of the non-violence campaign in the South 
with the sit-down strikes at luncheon counters and ten 
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cent stores, the slow but inexorable advance in schoo] 
integration, and in the North the influx of Puerto 
Ricans who now represent the lowest social stratum of 


the population. There is also the feeling of pride } 


aroused by the arrival of U.N. delegates from the ney. 
ly independent black African nations, the policy of 
the Kennedy Administration vis-a-vis Africa as a result 
of which the United States has voted along with coun. 
tries of that region and even at times, as in the case of 
Portuguese Angola, against its traditional allies. 

New York, however, holds other similar records: it 
is the largest Irish city in the world and Saint Patrick's 
day has always been regarded as a kind of national 
holiday in New York, this cosmopolitan nation with- 
in a nation. This year New Yorkers had hoped to cele. 
brate it with particular brilliance since, for the first 
time in history, a son of the Emerald Isle was in the 
White House. But they were disappointed, for Presi- 
dent Kennedy could not attend owing to his first diff. 
culties with high dignitaries of the Catholic Church 
over subsidies to private schools. . 

And since we are on the subject of ethnic minorities 
which, in the shadows of the skyscrapers, easily be- 
come majorities, it is fitting to mention that the most 
discontented group in this spring of 1961 again con- 
sists of Mr. Kennedy’s co-religionists: the Italians who 
have launched a nationwide campaign to protest The | 
Untouchables, a television serial in which all the gang- 
sters happen to have Italian names. President Kenne- 
dy has had nothing to do with it, of course, but it was 
noticed at the same time that his Cabinet—so care- 
fully made up of a cross-section of Protestants and 
Jews, a Mormon, a Negro and, for the first time, a 
Puerto Rican—nevertheless failed to include a single 
Italian. Is this a mere accident in the distribution of 
portfolios, or does it hark back to the Bostonian youth 
of the President in the citadel of Anglo-Saxon puritan- 
ism where the old aristocracy finally accepted the Irish 
Catholics and lined up with them against the growing 
number of immigrants from Italy? 

New York has always prided itself in being the most 
francophile city in the United States, but it now ap- 
pears to be challenged by a serious new competitor, 
namely the national capital. The new hostess of the 
White House, a New Yorker by birth and of French 
descent, may not have had time yet to replace Coca 
Cola and peanut butter sandwiches, so much liked by 
Irishmen from Boston and elsewhere, and even by 
Irish millionaires, with champagne and paté de foie 
gras as she has done in her own family. But in cultural 
exchanges with France, Washington has undoubtedly 
become a serious rival for New York, which is no 
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longer America’s only “window on the Atlantic.” 

Thus, the Comédie Francaise was received as warm- 
lyon the shores of the Potomac as it had been a few 
days earlier on the banks of the Hudson, and the great 
exhibition of French seventeenth century master- 
pieces stopped first in Washington before being set- 
tled in the Metropolitan Museum... . 

For Americans, the century of Descartes and Pascal, 
Poussin, Le Nain, is practically a prehistoric epoch. 
Washington did not exist yet, and New York was a 
small colony, at first Dutch, later English. The pio- 
neers of those days had little time to enjoy the art and 
literature of a faraway country; in their primitive thea- 
tres, plays by Racine and Corneille were not per- 
formed. But it is odd that this gap has never been 
filled, and despite the later strong influence of French 
civilization in the United States, the seventeenth cen- 
tury has remained largely unknown. 

Therefore the exhibition is timely. It has more than 
historical or retrospective interest: painters and sculp- 
tors of the New York School especially find their own 
particular affinities with it. For one painter it may be 
in the cascades of marble curls of the Louis XIV bust 
by Girardon; a sculptor may see his predecessors in 
Poussin or Georges de la Tour. But for all of them as 
well as for the public at large, this exhibition is the 
season’s big event. 


Beware of Uruguay 


Translated from La Nacion (Buenos Aires) 


17 May 1961 


The report that President Kennedy will attend the 
meeting of the Organization of American States at 











The World Looks at the U.S.A. 


Montevideo, the capital of Uruguay, on July 15 in- 
spired the conservative Nacion of Buenos Aires to 
publish this warning by its Montevideo corre- 
spondeni. 


TTHE SELECTION of Montevideo as the site for the 
meeting on social and economic problems called by 
the O.A.S. at the request of the United States has 
caused concern in high circles. Although matters of 
this kind do not usually interest the general public, the 
bearing of this particular conference on the projected 
‘Alliance for Progress” has brought it to the fore. The 
possibility, already let slip by James Loeb, the United 
States Ambassador to Peru, that President Kennedy 
will attend has aroused the concern of those in the 
know. Thus, the word goes out that Uruguay permits 
so much freedom, it encourages so much demagoguery 
that its government will now have to take security 
measures that will imperil its very existence. With or 
without permission, crowds of Communists and Cas- 
troites will fill the streets to demonstrate their distaste 
for the President of the United States, for his country, 
for his policy, and for the ideology he represents. 
Troops will be needed to reinforce the police; bayo- 
nets will appear at strategic points; incidents could 
cause irreparable damage. For the fact is that so-called 
“activists” are multiplying everywhere, taking advan- 
tage of the air of freedom that permeates the country. 
At the same time, it must be acknowledged, with con- 
cern, that most of the people of Uruguay view the re- 
cent progress made by foreign extremists with danger- 
ous indifference. They do not yet recognize that these 
undemocratic forces are determined to enlist as many 
people and as many opportunities as possible to spread 
their perfidious propaganda and achieve sinister pur- 
poses. 
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The fascination of the Military Mind 


An Uncut [Interview 
with Peter Ustinov 


Boyce Richardson 
From The Montreal Star (Montreal) 


8 April 1961 


Boyce Richardson, a native New Zealander, is the 
London correspondent for The Montreal Star. He 
also contributes a regular weekly column on the 
lively arts to that paper. He has been a newspa- 
perman since 1945 and worked for papers in New 
Zealand, Australia, the United Kingdom and Can- 
ada before receiving his present assignment. 


THE BBC recently wined and dined Peter Ustinov 
and then set up a camera to record his after-dinner 
conversation. It is doubtful if any other personality in 
the English-speaking world could have produced a 
conversation quite like these fifty minutes which were 
screened unrehearsed, uncut and unedited. 

Ustinov is a writer, an actor, and an extraordinary 
mimic. He is also a formidable traveler, and the “in- 
terviewers” who dined with him had only to throw 
him a suggestion to set him off inexhaustibly describ- 
ing the things that have happened to him and the 
people he has met. In the fifty minutes he gave thirty- 
two impressions in about twenty-five different accents; 
they ranged from the second secretary of a Soviet Em- 
bassy, to an Australian stable boy with no teeth and a 
fondness for Gorki, to a Czechoslovakian trying to 
pronounce the name Smith, to a German policeman 
using Australian idiom, to a retired British admiral, 
and even toa dog. 

Ustinov admitted that he is somewhat fascinated 
by generals and the military mind, mainly because he 
can never quite understand how anybody can bring 
himself to make a remark such as: “If it will cost more 
than 20,000 casualties I don’t think it is worth it.” 

He was himself a private in the army (“third class, 
smoking”) and had many opportunities to examine 
generals. His best story, in fact, was about a group of 
generals and admirals (“who were not needed urgent- 
ly at the time, so you can imagine what sort of generals 
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they were”), who gathered together to discuss a docu. 
mentary film that was to be made about the forces, 

Ustinov, a private, was to write the script, and he 
sat in the corner fascinated as the civil servant who 
chaired the meeting rose and told the admirals and 
generals that they did not want the film to be over. 
loaded with the kind of salty language “that we all 
know is spoken in the forces.” So a compromise had 
been reached, and the swearwords would be limited 
to five. Of these, two would be allocated to the Brit. 
ish, including Commonwealth forces, two to the 
United States, and—with a smile towards General de 
Gaulle’s representative—“un, mon général, pour h 
France.” 

The French general rose in fury and demanded par. 
ity with the other nations, whereupon the civil servant 
said he felt the matter could be settled by increasing 
the allocation of swearwords to six, with two for each 
group. 

“T was watching in amazement the behavior of my 
superiors,” said Ustinov, “when suddenly an English 
admiral, purple faced, rose on his stick.” 

He said that in a long and not particularly distin- 
guished career in the navy he had never heard such un- 
adulterated balderdash talked as he had heard that 
day. “If the British forces are to be limited to two 
swearwords in this film,” said the admiral, “I want 
here and now to lay claim to both of those swearwords 
for the Royal Navy.” 


The actor also told an amusing story about an ap } 


proach he had just after the opening of his play “Ro- 
manoff and Juliet” from a Mr. Romanoff, first secre- 
tary in the Soviet Embassy. He said he had enjoyed 
the play, but added: “I see you play tennis. I will ask 
you to have my revenge on the tennis court for what 
you have done to Soviet diplomacy.” 

Ustinov turned up with a friend, but unfortunately 
the match began in heavy rain. The Soviet second sec- 
retary acted as umpire, and when they passed the first 
deuce startled Ustinov and his friend by shouting, 
“Advantage Great Britain... .” 

Everybody wanted to quit since they could hardly 
see the ball and the rackets were beginning to curl, but 
their pride dictated that they keep going until “Great 
Britain” squeezed in for a narrow victory. 

“Today you won,” said Mr. Romanoff, “but in two 
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years. .. 
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The Barber and the Old Man 


Ljubisha Kozomara 


Translated from Jez (Belgrade) 


27 January 1961 


Jez, Yugoslavia’s leading satirical publication, has 
on occasion lampooned conditions on both sides the 
Iron Curtain, thereby reflecting Tito’s neutralist 
policies conducted behind what has been called the 
“Perforated Curtain.” More often, however, Jez de- 
lights in spoofing ordinary people in everyday life, 
drawing both on native and foreign talent. It is not 
uncommon to see S. J. Perelman or James Thurber 
wing with Soviet humorists for its readers’ atten- 
tion. 

Jez (Hedgehog) is one of a number of satirical 
weeklies which appear in Europe. The East Europe- 
an countries in particular maintain a strong tradi- 
tion of such publications: Rohac (The Horned One) 
from Bratislava, Dikobraz (Porcupine) from Prague, 
Szpilki (Pins) from Warsaw, Sturshel (Hornet) from 
Sofia, and Krokodil from Moscow are a few of the 
most popular weeklies of this sort. 


OF THE three barbershops, the old man picked the 
one called “Tulip.” 

“I've come to get a shampoo,” he told the barber, 
adding: “Don’t give me a shave!” 

“Right,” said the barber. “I'll give you a haircut.” 

“I said—only a shampoo!” 

“Right,” said the barber. “That’s what you said. 
Sit down and bend your head.” 

Then he poured a half-liter of hot water mixed with 
shampoo called “Child’s Smile” into a red pitcher. 

“Bend your head,” the barber said. 

“It’s bent,” the old man said. 

“More,” the barber said. 

“Okay,” the old man said. 

A warm cloud of steam rose from the basin. The old 
man felt good, but then suddenly his heart stopped. 
He wanted to cry out, but too late: he was dead. 

“For your age, you have a fine head of hair,” said 
the barber. 

The old man was dead. 

“T like your hair,” the barber said happily. 

The old man was silent. 

“Now hold your head steady,” the barber said. “A 
lot in life depends on the way you hold your head. 
If everybody would understand that, things would be 
easier. Under present conditions we must make things 
easier for each other. .. .” 
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The old man was silent. 
“Now I'll give you a shave,” the barber said. “I’m 


sure you'll agree... . Here, right away.” 


He brought a razor, soap and brush. 
“You're napping,” said the barber, who was the 


only one alive in the shop. “Here, I’ll dim the light so 
you can nap as much as you want.” 


The shave over, the barber said: “If you wish, I’ll 


give you a haircut. Hey, mister!” (Pause) “You do 
want it. All right. Here we go.” 


He brought clippers, a comb and a white sheet. 

“While I’m cutting your hair, I'll talk to you. Okay? 
No? Well, I'll keep quiet.” 

Then the barber recommended a massage. 

“You're cool,” he said to the old man as he mas- 
saged his face. “Very cool, both in manner and in 
temperature. Like a dead man. But don’t worry; I’ll 
warm you up. Oh, you’re angry because I called you 
dead. I’m sorry.” 

The massage lasted a long time. The barber strug- 
gled to warm the head and body of the old man. And 
... he succeeded . . . after trying for a good twenty 
minutes. (Unwittingly he had applied a method used 
in world-renowned clinics. ) 





The old man quietly revived and became as warm 
as freshly-baked bread. 

“Here,” said the barber, “we’re all through.” 

“What the hell!” the old man said. “You’ve got 
some nerve! You gave me a shave and a haircut!” 

“Yes, sir,” the barber said, “and also a massage.” 

The old man leaped up. He was livid with rage. 

“For the massage I won’t pay, for the life of me!” 
he cried. 

The barber was frightened. 

“You cheat!” yelled the old man. “I should shoot 
you! Take this for the shave, take that for the sham- 
poo, take this for the haircut, and for the massage take 
THAT!” 

Then the old man walked out, his hand still tight- 
ened in a fist. But then he thought of something, 
opened the door again and shouted: “From now on 
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you're as good as dead to me! I'll have my shampoos 
at Mike’s!” 





Unaccustomed as weare.... 


The Death of Demosthenes 
Pawel Beylin 


Translated from Przeglad Kulturalny (Warsaw) 
5 January 1961 


This essay on the decline of the art of public speak- 
ing in post-war Poland is especially of interest since 
it appeared in Przeglad Kulturalny, a pro-Gomulka 
weekly enjoying the support of the Polish Commu- 
nist Party. It could possibly give some ideas to some 
of our own public speakers . . . or their audiences. 


IN PREPARING a lecture on aesthetics, I lingered 
over Aristotle’s Rhetoric. My conclusions were not 
cheerful. Not on account of Aristotle. On account of 
our contemporary world. 

What indeed have we done with the art of speak- 
ing? ... When I tried to answer this question, I was 
overcome by increasing horror. Moving so markedly 
forward in all fields, attaining concrete knowledge in- 
comparably beyond the ancient sciences, we have re- 
gressed almost to primitive times in the realm of so 
important and basic an activity as speech. Acknowl- 
edging the significance of the spoken word, we ignore 
this significance when speaking. 

It is different when it comes to the written word. 
Here we remain vigilant, sometimes overly so. Our 
sensitivity has not been dulled. We are aware that 
writing is an art, at any rate a skill, subject to definite 
principles and rules. We teach people how to write, 
and nobody who has failed to acquire this ability, 
albeit in a formal sense, would attempt to publish 
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what he has to say. Should he do so, the failure soone, 
or later becomes obvious, and the incompetent -vriter} 
is exposed. But public speaking is not govern:d by 
such demands. We have become adjusted to individy. 
als mumbling in public appearances, stuttering, inter. 
rupting thoughts half-way through a sentence, repeat | 
ing unnecessarily, leaving sentences unfinished, ignor 
ing elementary rules of syntax, etc. 

From all public platforms there flows that stammer. 
ing prattle to which we have grown so accustomed 
that we consider it normal. We are astonished only if | 
the opposite happens: when someone presents his | 
ideas logically and lucidly. In such instances, we are 
apt to admire him and say, “What a wonderful speak. 
er!”” or “What wisdom!”—when, in fact, all we had 
heard was correct speech. The same content, if pub- | 
lished in print, would not in the least prompt similar | 
praise. | 

Why does a text, moderately good when written, 
become at once superb when expressed orally? That 
such is the case is indeed a measure of the decline of 
the art of public speaking, to which we apply mu 
milder criteria. The ability to speak is not identical 
with the ability to think although an interdependence | 
does exist. We often see wise people who have some- 
thing to say but cannot express themselves prop- 
erly. We also meet people whe manage to conceal 
their mental vacuum behind oratorical effects, cre- 
ating a false impression of profundity. Speech directed 
straight at the listener, aided by gestures and intona- 
tion, can as a rule be more suggestive than the written _ 
word. 

Fascinated by a gifted speaker, only later do we real- 
ize, attempting to reconstruct the intellectual essence 
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of his utterings, that he told us nothing. But while 
oratorical skill creates a superficial value, which bursts 


like a soap bubble, the mumble of even the most saga- } 


cious speaker remains but a mumble, preventing ade- 
quate communication of deepest thoughts. 


——— 


Many speakers whose public appearances are te: | 


quired chores find salvation in reading. Sometimes the 
reading of a prepared speech is a must. It can hardly 


be expected that a political figure delivering a lengthy, 
substantive lecture containing many statistics speak 


from memory or improvise. Whenever an address is 
read instead of being delivered without text, there 1s 
proof of glaring professional incompetence. A lecturer 
who cannot speak is something like a pianist who can- 


not play the piano. A pianist who would come out to | 


say, ‘Sorry, ladies and gentlemen, I have difficulties in 
playing the piano, terrible stage fright and can’t mem 
orize compositions,” would be roundly booed off the 
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_ stage. But when the same incapacity is announced by 


a speaker as he proceeds to take out sheets of paper 
to be read, or often stammered, we treat him with 
friendly understanding. We also cannot speak . . . 
and we put ourselves in the poor fellow’s place. 

That is why we prefer to read. In Poland we read 
lectures, we read radio debates, and even on tele- 
vision from time to time the treacherous piece of 
paper is exposed by a careless cameraman, and we sud- 
denly become aware that the “free, spontaneous dis- 
cussion” is nothing but a recitation of a prepared 
script. All this is far from encouraging. We are actu- 
ally burying, thoughtlessly, a real element of human 
culture, unmindful of the consequences. We do not 
learn to speak. Except young lawyers who for profes- 
sional reasons organize public-speaking contests, no- 
body teaches anybody how to speak. It is left to each 
individual’s talent; but no skill can be based only on 
talent. As a result, public gatherings more often than 
not witness a complete helplessness on the part of 
speakers. If someone would compute the amount of 
time the public in Poland loses annually in listening 
to barren babble . . . the results would be shocking. If 
converted into money, they would show the extent of 
the economic loss. It is worth a try. Perhaps we would 
then understand what we are doing. 

Undoubtedly, the function of a speaker has changed 
since the days of ancient Greece. Then one’s ability 
to speak was indispensable to a successful public ca- 
reer. ‘his requirement stemmed from the political 
conditions in Athens and from the very structure of 
its society. ‘l'oday the situation certainly is different. 
We often hear this explanation, which is not devoid 
of logic. But no one can persuade me that in any 
period of history mumbling can provide a substitute 
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for public speaking. If we do not aspire to reach the 
level of a Demosthenes, at least let us take the marbles 
out of our mouths; the marbles that paralyze not only 
our tongues, but also a vital part of the social develop- 
ment of mankind. 


Weigh every word, Comrade! 


Titular Correction 
From China Pictorial (Peking) 
February 1961 


CHINA PICTORIAL, an English language monthly 
from Peking, contains in its No. 2, 1961 issue a corri- 
gendum of some significance: “In the table of con- 
tents,” says a flyer inserted in the issue, “the title, An 
Independent, Democratic Latin America Shall Be 
Born Through Struggle, should read: Hail the Vic- 
tory of the Latin American Peoples’ National and 
Democratic Struggle.” 

The article itself, however, had obviously gone to 
press after the time to “Hail the Victory” had arrived 
and already bears the “politically correct” title. 


City Without People 


Orhan Hantcherlioglou 


Translated from Plamak (Sofia) 
January 1961 


Born in 1916, Orhan Hantcherlioglou is one of 
Turkey’s noted contemporary writers. Among his 
novels are: The World of Darkness (1951), The 
Big Fish (1952), Needle, Ali (1955), and On the 
Seventh Day (1957). The following is the title piece 
from his collection of short stories City Without 
People (1953), which first appeared in various Turk- 
ish publications. It is a vignette of life in a metropo- 
lis anywhere in the world. 


I LIKED this city so much that I sometimes felt like 
crying. I wanted it to belong to me alone. ‘To be 
without people in the streets, parks, stores, trolley cars. 
... To roam the wet avenues alone with my hands in 
my pockets. To see the sun shine in the sky. To have, 
at times, a drizzle spray and cool my face. To see 
empty automobiles and trolleys zoom by me... . If I 
felt like going for a ride, to leap on the running board, 
to sink into the empty car, to sprawl on the empty 
seats. When I had enough—to jump off in motion and 
enter the big stores. No one would disturb me, for 
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there would be nobody else in the city. Hands in pock- 
ets, I would look over, hours on end, the various wares. 

Sometimes I might feel like resting in the park, 
that immense park sloping down to the seashore. I 
would stretch out there—on the green clearing—and 
fall asleep at once. Why, there would be nobody ex- 
cept me in the city! . . . It would be mine. 

Yes, without a doubt . . . the city would be mine. 

Transported by such dreams I slowly fell asleep in 
my bed. In the morning I rose earlier than usual. Then 
I rushed out into the street. Yesterday I was fired from 
my Office job. I was now unemployed. The last days 
of the month were slipping by. In my pockets besides 
my hands and a soiled handkerchief, I now had only 
two and a half lire. At once I sought out my friend— 
an employee in city hall. He was a goodhearted man; 
he liked me, too. . . . I hugged him and told him 
everything. He was only thirty-three years old but was 
already balding and his temples were becoming sil- 
ver gray. He became thoughtful. Then he replied: 

“Do you know, dear friend, that to get this job I 
had to run around exactly six months? It’s hard to 
find a job nowadays. Many people with a college edu- 
cation wait months on end before they can find em- 
ployment as a cashier. . . .” 

In my situation it was impossible to wait several 
months, even several days. But I said nothing. What 
could I say? 

“If you need ...” my friend began. 

I caught his hand as he reached in his inside pocket. 

“No, I don’t need anything. . . .” 

Lunch was approaching. I had drunk a cup of black 
coffee in his office and decided that this would hold 
me for a while. Then I looked up another friend. For 
a long time he had had a retail shop for medical sup- 
plies and could hardly make both ends meet. But after 
some skillful maneuvering, he had become a politician. 
Then he enlarged his store, bought new office furni- 
ture upholstered in imitation leather. 

“My good man,” he said, “I can’t recommend you 
for a government position. As you know, there are no 
vacancies now. In fact we are reducing personnel here 
and there. ...” 

I was awfully hungry. I longed to get out fast and 
spend half of my money on a meat lunch. My friend 
did not give me a job, but he stuck his calling card in 
my hand, referring me to a business office where he 
had friends. I was to show them the card and ask for 
work. 

When I arrived, the proprietor didn’t even look at 
the card. He was right: “. . . the honesty and reliability 
of the bearer” were of no use to him at all. He was 
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busy to his ears and was interested neither in people's 
honesty nor dishonesty. 

What I didn’t do that day! In a moment of des. 
peration, I spent the last of my money recklessly. At 
night when I went to bed, all I had left was thirty 
cents. “What are you brooding about?” I asked my. 
self. “You won’t die of hunger in this huge city! You'll 
worry about it tomorrow; there must be some way 
ee 

Tomorrow came. Then a second, third, and then 
many more. ... 


I still roamed the wet avenues, hands in my pock- | 


ets. Automobiles and trolleys zoomed by me. . . . In 
the sky there was a sun. Then, at times, a drizzle 
sprayed my face. A coolness rose from the streets. But I 
did not see or feel anything .. . I had my wish. ... 
Yes, I was indeed alone in a city without people. 


From Li Po to Chiang Ni Na Shw 


Johnny Nash, 
Young Negro Song Star 


Translated from Tin Tin Yat Pao (Hong Kong) 


While American life and civilization is derided on 
the Chinese mainland, in Hong Kong just over the 
border, Chinese teenagers are whooping it up over 
American singers. The respect for piety, chastity, 
industry, modesty and worldly success in this article 
demonstrates the odd mixture of Chinese sentiment 
and missionary education which is so characteristic 
of the youngsters in Hong Kong. 





JOHNNY NASH (Chiang Ni Na Shu) has been well | 
known for a long time in America but it was only in | 


February 1960 that he became appreciated in Hong 
Kong through his recordings of Love Call and To Each 
His Own, both of which were warmly received and 
started a song craze, especially Love Call, which be- 


came the most popular record in circulation and | 


achieved the highest sales. 

Nash comes from the southern state of Texas in 
America and was born at Houston of a very poor fam- 
ily. As a result, he determined to better his position 
by his own efforts, but he was a Negro and therefore 


people everywhere despised him and tried to makea | 


fool of him. But he endured all with patience, and 


through his perseverance he has reached the top of | 


his career as a song and film star today. Nevertheless 


? 


there is no mystery about his success; his secret lies | 
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| in these two significant words: steadfast endurance. 
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As a small boy in kindergarten he first took part in 


' 4 Christmas carol recital, and from then on he was 


er | bent on singing. At school he was a good pupil, pains- 
Tty | 


taking and hard-working, and he enjoyed his lessons to 
the full. He became especially interested in musical 
instruments and learned to play several different ones. 
He was born musical and because of this ability he 
gave expression to his carefree nature and was always 
welcome among his schoolmates. Girls liked him espe- 
cially because of his refined behavior and they admired 


_ his ability to charm people with his smile. But Nash 


— 


had no ulterior motives and he behaved towards all 
girls as though they were his sisters. 

Johnny Nash had never thought of becoming a film 
star but through Burt Lancaster he became known to 
the big film companies and was given a part in a pic- 


' ture. As a result he changed his ideas about becoming 
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es | 





a star, for after his performance filmgoers could not 
forget the upcoming young Negro called Johnny 
Nash. 

This lovable young colored song star was always 
billed as a great singer by the different big film com- 
panies, but his religious upbringing had taught him to 
think lightly of fame and wealth as being less impor- 
tant than hard work. He himself says: “I have no vain 
thoughts about life, I prefer life to be simple and un- 
complicated as long as it contains a little happiness.” 
He is often asked what kind of music he likes best, 
and this is how he answers these questions: “I like 
rock-and-roll music because these tunes are lively and 
attractive, but personally I rarely sing this kind of 
music for I am not suited to singing rock-and-roll. 
As a result I often sing sacred songs and music which 
unburdens the spirit.” 

In the spring of 1957 Johnny Nash took part in a 
talent competition and came out at the top of the list. 
He displayed such genius that the band leader of Para- 
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mount personally selected and wrote music for him 
and even accompanied him. Thus it can be seen how 
much his singing is respected. Like Paul Anka, Nash 
has made many records but the most recently pub- 
lished are especially popular here, To Each His Own, 
Indian Love Call, Secret Love, Walking Alone, Last 
Night I Lost My Love, and similar pieces. Recently 
he was invited to appear on T'V and Dick Keller in- 
troduced him. Johnny Nash is a man of many parts. 
The road ahead is bright and there are no limits. 


How to Make Friends 


A Soviet Prescription 


Translated from Izvestia (Moscow) 


23 February 1961 


SOME DAYS ago the Finnish TV showed the Brit- 
ish film “Top Secret,” which is well-known for its anti- 
Soviet attitude. ‘The Finnish public was indignant. 

Even as the film was being shown, the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Helsinki began to receive telephone calls from 
Finns condemning this unfriendly act toward the 
Soviet Union (as is known, Finnish T'V is state con- 
trolled). 

It is pointed out with surprise in journalistic circles 
that this film is being shown after the signing of a 
Finnish-Soviet cultural agreement and it is assumed 
that this unfriendly act is part of a campaign by 
right-wing forces against holding the Eighth World 
Youth and Students’ Festival in Helsinki. 

Finland’s democratic public calls attention to the 
fact that the right-wing press lately has printed the 
periodic fabrications of the reactionary “Moral Re- 
armament” organization and that on February 19 
Suomen Socialidemokraatti printed an anti-Soviet car- 
toon. 
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Moai Kavakava 


Hernan Alvarez Forn 


Translated from La Prensa (Buenos Aires) 


2 April 1961 


Mr. Alvarez Forn is a young Argentine architect, 
journalist, caricaturist, and yachtsman. He regu- 
larly contributes to La Prensa, the leading Argen- 
tine daily, as well as to Nuestra Arquitectura and 
Casas y Jardines. 


ONCE I WAS quite close to Easter Island. Physically 
some 3,000 miles of sea separated me from it, but spir- 
itually I lived in an atmosphere saturated with Easter 
Island’s very breath. I happened to be spending some 
time in Santiago, Chile, where my host was a Chilean 
archaeologist who had returned from the island after 
having been there with the Heyerdhal expedition. 
The mere fact of being on the other side of the Andes 
Mountains, the solid dividing line that naturally di- 
rects our orientation towards the Atlantic and that of 
the Chileans towards the Pacific, allows the presence 
of Polynesia to be felt much more distinctly. When 
watching a sunset, one faces the South Sea Islands, 
Juan Fernandez, Pascua, the first or last Polynesian 
land, depending from which point one begins to con- 
sult a map, and one of the few South American prop- 
erties, for it belongs to Chile. Chile formerly had 
neglected this land and placed it in the care of a real 
estate company but now is taking care of it scrupu- 
lously. The Navy is in charge, and its archaeological 
treasures are protected by the Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Much has been written about the strange legacy of 
the primitive civilization of Easter Island, but it is 
undoubtedly Thor Heyerdhal who has introduced and 
popularized knowledge of the civilization. 

Interested for a twofold reason—my archaeologist 
and the existing publications—I spent several days 
collecting facts, rumors and literary sources about 
Pascua. That is why my enthusiasm rose when not so 
long ago I found an authentic moai kavakava on the 
center table of an architect’s modern house in Buenos 
Aires. 

Since it is situated away from all the usual routes 
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and lacks adequate harbors, few ships call at the island In 
thus the very interesting question: how had this ritua} tra 
object arrived in Argentina? dis 

I did not obtain any further explanation than th Cr 
a sailor had given it to the architect’s father, anothe! wit 
architect. Whether it had been bought in V alparaisg,| He 
the traditional market for contemporary statuettes «| rel 
brought from Rapanui, was unknown. Let us at least) at 
try to explain what a moai kavakava is and place thi) an 
rare specimen in the history of Easter Island. Bis 
Father Sebastian Englert, a Dominican who ha) ge 
lived on the island for over twenty years, has divided’ of 
its history into three periods: the first, from the arrival T! 
of the Hota Matu’a (the first inhabitants of the island) Tt 
in 1575 until 1610; the second, from 1610 to 1722, th 
during the flourishing of megalithic art, the highest} as 
expression of local art; and the third, the period of| ty 
decadence from 1722 until present. Generally, the his) an 
tory is divided into just two eras: the old, from Hota) we 
Matu’a until 1866, and the modern, since then. _| th 
The first seafarers arrived towards the end of the, da 
old era, although, unfortunately, they left no signif-| (1 
cant notes about the habits and customs after Te Pito! te 
or Te Henua (a poetic and presumptuous name that! bi 
means “navel of the earth”) was discovered by white! ve 
civilization in 1722, when the Dutch explorer Jakob 
pa sighted it on an Easter Sunday and called; of 
it “Pascua” (Paasch Eyland). Later the Spaniard) at 
Felipe Gonzalez rediscovered it in 1770 and, follow-) w 
ing the custom at court, called it San Carlos island) lit 
to flatter the king. The practical English under James | ta 
Cook followed him and translated the name Isla de) fi 
Pascua to Easter Island; on the other hand, the Poly: } th 
nesians, who arrived on various occasions, knew it a! m 
Rapanui, which means large (nui) island ( rapa), | b 
thereby differentiating it from those of their group, | & 
consisting of rapaini—small islands. The names that | « 
have survived are those given by Roggevan and a1 P 
Polynesians. al 
During the old period everyone on Pascua learned | 0 
the legends and the history of the island early in life | h 
and passed this lore on to the children. With the} t 
arrival of the whites the oral tradition began to dis @ 
appear and the happy country without public records | 
started to forget its own history. Fortunately Arturo 
Teao’s (born 1895) prolonged stay in a leper colony 
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“and his painful life spent among old men—the last 
narrators of the legends—made it possible. thanks to 
_ his memory, to reconstruct the history and to write it 
q down, publish it and file it for reference. 
From all the traditions, however, the idea of one 
"true organized religion never emerged with clarity. 
land Indeed La Perouse stated: “We have observed no 
ritual) trace of a religious cult on this island.” Of course, 
divine beings existed; Makumaku is known as God the 
thai! Creator, and a number of lesser deities are endowed 
other) with varving powers, like Haua, Hiro, Tive and Raraia 
raiso,! Hoa; still, sheis existence was not such as to provide a 
tes ar religious system. ‘There also were—and here we arrive 
leat) at our friend—the aku aku or living spirits who lived 
> thi) and undoubtedly still live all over the island. ‘There 
| isa great variety of them: guardians, defenders and 
) ha} gentle ones. ‘There are no evil ones, but there is a sort 
vided’ of heavenly police force to punish violations of tabus. 
rtival| These aku aku took shape as statuettes after the Ariki 
land)} Tiu Ko Tho, a king who once surprised the spirits in 
1722, their sleep and saw them as they were, ran to his home 
chest! as fast as he could, taking two pieces of toromiro (a 
d of type of local wood) in which he carved their images 
ehis| and hung them on the wall. This is how the art of 
Hota) woodcarving was born in Pascua, which, as opposed to 
_ the short lived stone sculpture, has survived to these 
the days as the national art. Unfortunately, the toromiros 
gnift (little shrubs similar to our espinillos), the island’s 
Pito! representative wood-vegetation, have disappeared. All 
that! but one that is being kept as a relic have been con- 
vhite| verted into moai or statues. 
akob| The Ariki (or king) Ttu Ko Iho—the pronunciation 
alled} of the “‘h” is to be attributed to the original transliter- 
iad | ator of the name in a Western language (I do not know 
low: who that was)—carved the first moai kavakava (which 
land | literally means a statue with ribs), launched an impor- 
mes | tant local industry and resolved for posterity the dif- 
ade) ficult problem of portraying their gods. He reduced 
oly: them to human shape, incarnating the spirits in little 
it a | men with sunken stomachs, prominent ribs and breast 
Pa), | bones, mouths in macabre grins, round and staring 
oup, | eyes—half man and half corpse; or rather a very ema- 
that | ciated man. Their spiritual value is in indirect pro- 
bt portion to their flesh (a reasoning that would be 
applauded by a present-day bohemian). It should be 
med noted that the female aku aku, on the other hand, 
ife | have been portrayed true to their shape and with all 
the | their curves; that is to say, very earthy, which is not 
dis altogether wrong. 
ors} Wooden sculpture, like other arts, has its ups and 
tuo? downs. It had its rough primitive period, which ar- 
lony | tived at a certain perfection by the time of Cook and 
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La Perouse, when Pascua numbered about 2,000 in- 
habitants. Then, coinciding with attacks by pirates 
and slave traders who kidnapped many people in order 
to sell them to the Peruvian cotton plantations, and 
with fierce internal wars, the popular art declined in 
quality but fortunately did not die. A sort of renais- 
sance occurred later—at the beginning of which my 
moai appeared, I believe—and has continued to the 
present. When some thirty years earlier Metreaux ar- 
rived at Rapanui, he met an alert youth who told him 
flatly: “There are not very many antique objects 
around now, and it would take too much time to dig 





them up. But do not worry: we can make anything you 
want. We shall give you anything you like and your 
countrymen will not know the difference.” 

This false antiquarian’s name was Pedro Atan. He 
later became the mayor and was the best woodcarver 
Heyerdhal met on his last expedition. Now Pedro 
Atan lives in Valparaiso and is pursuing woodcarving 
while he enjoys the fame that Heyerdhal gave him in 
his Aku Aku and does excellent business with his stat- 
ues. His creations, all in the pattern of their predeces- 
sors, are excellent pieces, impossible to imitate; for to 
create (or re-create) them one must be filled with the 
spirit of the race. He does not carve in toromiro, for, 
like his countrymen, he has learned to use other 
woods—those brought in by the sea or the few ships 
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that arrive at the island—but he always sees to it that 
what he produces is not a mere decorative object, but 
a true aku aku. 

That the natives of Pascua sell or give away their 
moais was one of the factors that led explorers astray 
about the Pascuan religion: if they were idols, repre- 
senting ghosts, goblins or imps, if they had strange 
powers, they also should possess moral and religious 
value and disposing of them could be interpreted as 
sacrilege, violation of tabus and therefore disgrace and 
angering of the gods. However, it appears that no such 
things happen. Because the Pascuans do not take their 
own traditional religious convictions too seriously or 
because they consider the moais merely images of the 
secret aku aku, they simply switch to another statu- 
ette whenever one falls into the hands of a philistine. 

Nevertheless, as belief cannot be measured in terms 
of the metric system, one who believes in the aku aku 
can see them in the carvings; one who does not, will 
only see a curious example of primitive art. I person- 
ally do not believe in the aku aku but since I am con- 
vinced that they exist, I returned the moai kavakava 
to its owner after examining and photographing it. My 
secret impulse to steal it could have brought me bad 
luck. 


Cannes 1961 


Florent Fels 
Translated from Nouvelles Littéraires (Paris) 


18 May 1961 


In the European press the Fourteenth Film Festival 
at Cannes provoked widespread criticism. Georges 
Sadoul in Les Lettres Francaises wrote that the 
“Festival in 1961 was the most mediocre in ten 
years. ...” All of the newspapers deplored the gen- 
erally low caliber of the films under consideration 
and several of them accused the jury of being “sec- 
ond-rate.” The following article presents the opin- 
ions of three of the jurors so that ATLAS’ readers 
can judge for themselves. The hope existed that 
“something new” would emerge either from a 
hitherto unknown source or from the smaller na- 
tions just emerging as film-makers. The Festival 
has been called “a cavalcade of monsters,” and a 
new invention was introduced, a “boredom-meter,” 
to measure degrees of ennui. 

Nonetheless, prizes were awarded; France (Une 
Aussi Longue Absence) and Spain (Viridiana) car- 
ried off the Palme d’Or, with Poland (Mére Jeanne 
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des Anges) winning the Prix Spécial du Jury. Th, 
three jurors interviewed here are the chairman ¢ 
the jury, Jean Giono, a well-known novelist livin, 
in “inspired simplicity” in the hills of Provence 
Vertés, a Parisian painter; and Jean Paulhan, ¢ 
sayist, critic and an editor of La Nouvelle Révy 
Frangaise. Florent Fels is the regular cinema criti 
for Les Nouvelles Littéraires. 1 





JEAN GIONO took his role as chairman of the i 
seriously but modestly. 

O: “Aside from your welcome and a pleasant sta 
in Cannes, was the Festival in any way a valuable e 
perience for you?” 

A: “I learned that in the film world—as in that al 
literature and painting—there are people who har 
something to say and who have a style; in short, the 
possess the tools of their trade. Others have a style ani 
nothing to say, while still others have neither style no 
message.” 

QO: “This tells us how you judge works and theielel 
thors but tells us nothing about what you expect fron 
films.” 

A: “For me films are primarily a diversion. If] 
want to think, I read. I by no means enjoy a film wit} 
a thesis; what I like are action films.” 

QO: “In that case, you must have been impressei} 

| 


— 


with Exodus, which takes practically as long to see asi 
does to read.” 

A: “In Exodus thought and action are balanced; i 
addition, thanks to the Palestine countryside whic! 
isn’t completely unlike my Provence hills there ar’ 
wonderful colors. I am very moved by true colors. But 
technical men—Vertés, for example—are better judge! 
of this. Since I am a storyteller, I must stay within the! 
bounds of my profession, and what I want above alli 
to be captivated by a beautiful or tragic story. I expett! 
a film to charm me, and first of all I want to be swept 
off my feet by the subject. I still remember a film! 
saw many years ago which created an unusual aura. I 
was a story ‘about spirits, Le Fantome de Mme. Muir-| 
what a gay and tender ghost!” 

QO: “As full as your novels and scenarios are of love, 





you should be pleased with today’s productions iif 


which love (and even eroticism) abound.” 

A: “Eroticism, which requires mystery, loses 4 
meaning on the screen. In 1900 the sight of a woman! 
ankle was exciting. Today on the beach and on tht 
screen, actresses show everything, and many a stil 





owes her success to her anatomical exhibitions. av 


spite which literature, painting and cinema in our di! 
and age possess creators totally lacking in sensuality. 
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In reply to a question about his future plans, Giono 
responded : 

“We are going to make Le Hussard sur le Toit. In it 
| want to emphasize the futility of death, for today 
death has become a habit. With atom bombs death 
has entered our daily lives through the press, radio and 
novels. As for heroism, I want to give people a certain 
feeling of greatness, grandeur, to reflect on, the gran- 
deur of an epidemic, a conspiracy, man’s crusades 
against disease, cancer, war—times when everything is 
at stake. During the first World War I saw many tragic 
things; one of the most horrifying was the death of 
four hundred fine fellows who had contracted a terri- 
ble disease from their horses. You could hear their 
cries, but not for long, since the illness cut off their 
breathing; then there was silence. One must use such 
events as proof of man’s fragility in order to overcome 
his indifference because man knows neither the price 
of life nor the horror of death.” 

Vertés, the artist, also a member of the jury is not 
involved with tragic granceur. A pleasant painter and 
engraver, a great admirer of Lautrec, he was the dis- 
tinguished designer of the film Moulin Rouge. 

“I am a good audience; for me films are an amuse- 
ment as well as a high-class distraction. ‘This indicates 
that I dislike problem films, for they must be reduced 
to the level of servant girls to capture the largest possi- 
ble audience. Since I am strict with my own work, 
even when the subject is light, I have a right to be 
equally strict with spectacles, in which I value above 
all the quality of subject and interpretation, the inter- 
est of action and the figurative merits of the film; all 
these justify the time I devote to them.” 

Q: “Don’t you find that a certain brilliance, a stud- 
ied elegance and beauty in feminine appearance, 
which ensured the success of the earlier Cannes Festi- 
vals, has given way to the dishevelled Soho-St. Ger- 
main-des-Prés look?” 

A: “This letting-go isn’t unique to Cannes. For 
years in the United States we have been shown a world 
long past, a world of petty thieves, rodeo cowboys and 
cute little numbers in blue jeans; however, this vogue 
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of squalor seems to be disappearing. In literature Sa- 
gan created a fashion. In films the messy, or rather, in- 
decent style became quite the thing and developed 
into a school. Today’s young people should consider 
the real stars—Israeli, English, even Japanese. Japa- 
nese stars of today have the same hair style as Jackie 
Kennedy. In the United States boys no longer wear 
Marlon Brando black shirts, and girls no longer wear 
pants in the city. 

“Living both in Paris and in the United States, I 
can say that customs are changing with satisfying ra- 
pidity. Religious films and films of elegant manners 
will return.” 

Jean Paulhan’s impeccable style has made him one 
of the foremost French essayists, and he maintains a 
tradition of perfection in the NRF which he has 
edited for more than thirty years. He respects preci- 
sion and the job well done; in his own works he 
arouses curiosity, creates wonder and probes deeply. 
His feeling for clarity permits him to approach the 
most perplexing problems serenely and with a purity 
that is a state of grace. 

QO: “Jean Paulhan, in the preface to L’Histoire d’O 
you wrote that fairy tales are erotic novels for children. 
Along the same lines what would you say about the 
films at the Cannes Festival?” 

A: “First of all, they displayed women at grips with 
love who were able to display lieroism. The nun’s 
heroism in the Polish film Mére Jeanne des Anges; 
Maria Schell’s heroism in her struggle with the com- 
plexes of the man whose terrible secret she knows, 
which makes La Marque a difficult, serious and some- 
times disturbing work; the great tragic heroism of 
Sophia Loren in La Ciociara when, after her own tor- 
ment and that which her daughter causes her, she 
finds love again simply because her child says ‘Mama’ 
once more. Women? The disease and death which 
surround them make them faithful. It seems to me 
that the art of film making is progressing and is be- 
coming more tragic than futile. My personal experi- 
ence, perhaps, but one which proves that great works 
are being produced.” 


Ylipe catches the Cannes jury in the throes of deliberation. 
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A Reply to Jyotirmoy Datta 
P.. Lal 


Quest (Calcutta) 
Spring 1961 


As we have indicated with reference to Mr. Tai 
Solarin’s article “The English Language and Our- 
selves” (see WORLD TOPICS ), a very live problem for 
many former colonies is whether the language of 
the colonizers (generally English or French) should 
be continued as the official language of the country 
or whether one of the native languages should be 
substituted in place of it. In these terms, the prob- 
lem is largely political and social. 

An additional but by no means unrelated aspect 
of the problem is revealed in Jyotirmoy Datta’s 
“Caged Chaffinches and Polyglot Parrots” (ATLAS, 
April 1961), a polemic against the Indo-English 
writer. Essentially, the position of the creative 
writer employing his adopted language is that it 
grants him a larger audience than would his native 
language. When one reflects, for example, on Ni- 
geria, with over two dozen native languages and 
with an elite drawn from speakers of nearly all of 
them and trained in English and dependent upon 
English for communicating among themselves, one 
realizes the attraction which the use of English 
holds not only for the creative writer but also for 
the intellectuals. In India, the presence of highly 
developed languages with a large body of literature 
somewhat complicates the situation. Nevertheless, 
the writer’s choice of a “foreign” language is basi- 
cally the choice of an audience. 

Mr. P. Lal, who replies to Mr. Datta’s polemic, 
is one of the best of the Indian poets writing in 
English. 


BEFORE I settle down to a discussion of the points 
raised by Mr. Jyotirmoy Datta in his broadside against 
Indians writing creatively in English, I should like to 
record a sense of real regret at the tone of his article. 
Healthy discussion cannot exist in an atmosphere of 
innuendo and lampoon: if we must argue, let us re- 
spect each other’s bona fides and discard the unpleas- 
ant (and when you come to think of it, unnecessary ) 
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gimmicks of catchpenny journalism. Facts elevate, | 





opinions only corrupt; and giving an ounce of sympa 
thy does greater wonders than demanding a pound of 
flesh. 

Mr. Datta gives four reasons—he describes them a; | 
reasons—why the Indian writer in English (his code. | 
word: Indo-English Writer) “chooses” to write in | 
English. These are preceded by a few interesting (but | | 
not always, it seems to me, related or coherent) re 
marks in general about such writing. It is better that 
we clear up the preliminary confusion before we pro. | 
ceed to the hard core of Mr. Datta’s thesis. 

(1) In the first paragraph Mr. Datta draws a dis. | 
tinction between chaffinches and _nightingales (a| 
“gem,” he says he discovered in “that ocean deep, | 
Whittaker’s Almanack, 1960”). No nightingale can | 
or should sing like chaffinches, he suggests, and vice 
versa, but “by changing places chaffinches could go 
one up in the social ladder of birds.” This is surely hit: | 
ting below the belt, for it implies that the Indian | 
writes in English because he is a climber. Some, of | 
course, are climbers; most, bless them, are just plod-| 
ders. The slightly malicious imputation sets the tone} 
for what follows—and it spoils, I think, one’s case if 
all the time one casts doubts on the intentions of one’ 
adversaries. This kind of googly is not cricket. 

(2) Mr. Datta proceeds to remark: “The Indo- 
English writers seemed to say that it was not enough | 
for English to be one’s own language, one had also to| 
prove that it could be this or that which served the| 
cause of Indian unity and world culture before one | 
could write in it.” I cannot admire either the syntar| 
or the sentiments of this sentence. ‘The Workshop’ | 
principles and views must be very poorly expressed in: | 
deed if such a gross misinterpretation is possible. We? 
have never tried to “prove” anything about English, ' 
but we have tried to use it, and later think about how 
we have used it, how it has affected our readers, and | 
how best we can use it in future. The Workshop 
neither a factory nor a laboratory: just a group of peo 
ple who do things because they have certain beliefs,’ 
and who like to examine what they (and others ) have| 
done, so that the quality of their writing might bene | 
fit from judicious doses of sympathetic criticism. | 

(3) “I fail to see how one could switch on later to | 
another language,” says Mr. Datta in connection with 
what he describes as the “choosing” of English for the 
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- purpose of creative writing. “I admit no possibility of 
- choice.” One wishes it were quite so easy really. Mr. 

T.S. Eliot, to an interviewer in Paris Review recently, 
- confessed that he once faced a choice. “That was a 


very curious thing which I can’t altogether explain. ... 


| hadn’t written anything for some time and was 


rather desperate. I started writing a few things in 
French and found I could at that period. . . . That 
went on for months. The best of them have been 
printed. .. . I had at that time the idea of giving up 
English and trying to settle down and scrape along in 
Paris and gradually write French. ... I don’t think one 


- can bea bilingual poet. And I think that the English 
_ language has more resources in some respects than the 


French... . I’ve probably done better in English. .. .” 
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How one chooses is another matter. For the first 


time in India the possibility of such a choice being 
real and meaningful in terms of creative writing has 
- concretized as a result of a fortuitous blend of histori- 


cal circumstances. One might disagree with that, but 
to say that a choice cannot exist won’t do. “You pays 
your money and you takes your choice; ain’t freedom 
grand?” And if you loses your money, well. . .. ‘Time’s 


_ pretty ruthless anyway: look what it has done to Bar- 


rett Browning, the idol of the nineteenth century, and 
is doing to the Gitanjali translations in the West. 

(4) “Bengali is a more developed language than, 
say, Pustu? Bah! No language is more developed than 
another for writing good poems.” I am tempted to say 
“Wah-wah!” and “Shabash!” to this pretty splutter of 
good old-fashioned spleen, but we must not descend 
to the level of irrelevance (or, worse, irreverence). But 
humbly, very humbly, I should like to suggest that a 
language shows its mature quality in terms of the emo- 
tional spectrum it can successfully communicate with- 
out blurring the nuances of refined feeling. There are 
always overreachers who will take up crude dialects 
and inject them with a range of subtleties that dazzles 
cven a sophisticated reader. Such geniuses are rare; 
most of us have to make-do with what we have and, as 


_ the Workshop letter to Quest said, we are lucky “to 


have English rich.” This is not to say that it is the 
richest—there is no such language. New dimensions 
are always being added, new directions constantly be- 
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ing given. Our belief is that English “has proved its 
ability as a language to play a creative role in all-India 
literature.” Beliefs impel actions; and we shall con- 
tinue to believe in this as long as we write in it. If Mr. 
Datta believes that English is not more developed 
than Swahili or Pustu for the purposes of creative com- 
munication in the context of the contemporary liter- 
ary milieu, that, in other words, it cannot communi- 
cate—other factors being equal—a wider range of ideas 
and sentiments and appeal to a more cultivated sensi- 
bility than Swahili or Pustu can, why, he is entitled to 
his belief as much as we are entitled to ours. But for 
God’s sake, let’s both of us hold our tongues and get 
down to work—and to love—and to everything that’s 
connected with this “damned business of writing,” as 
Pound called it, where one has to use one’s heart all 
the time. 

(5) Mr. Datta commiserates with the Indian writ- 
ers in English because they are “bastilled by 360 mil- 
lion people” (this needs correction: population’s up 
by another sixty million since the last Census). They 
are “Joycean heroes,” he declares, “they chose the 
most terrible sort of exile.” We don’t think this is 
true: India is still a pretty big country, and the world 
still bigger. But which creative writer isn’t “bastilled?” 
Don’t Bengali publishers bring out poems in 500 
copies an edition and think themselves lucky if it 
sells out? The Criterion, under Eliot’s discerning edi- 
torship, never collected more than 800 subscribers; 
Auden’s Poems, as Julian Symons notes in The 30’s, 
appeared in an edition of 1,000 in 1930, and it took 
three years to exhaust the lot. Not very encouraging 
sales by any standards, but modern culture being what 
it is, what better can we expect? ‘The alternative is 
sponsorship and dole. Give us state subsidy, and we 
won't be bastilled any more. But that isn’t the kind of 
patronage one goes in for. Let Mr. Datta note that the 
creative writer does not think of how many people are 
going to read him when he begins writing. He writes; 
and that’s that. 

(6) Finally—so far as the preliminary confusion is 
concerned—Mr. Datta makes certain allegations 
which are, to say the least, mystifying. He feels that “‘a 
poet or any novelist did not choose a language; if any- 
thing, it was the language that chose him.” Some 
language, that!—but Mr. Datta presumably means 
that a creative writer is born and nurtured in a specific 
linguistic milieu, or, as he puts it, “I cannot imagine 
writing in any language which I do not hear from liv- 
ing lips.” He alleges further that most Indian writers 
in English “knew an Indian language better than Eng- 
lish,” and that certain expedient, even artistically dis- 
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honest, reasons (enumerated below) made them take 
up English. I have met many Indian writers in Eng- 
lish, some with established reputations, others not, 
and I can assure Mr. Datta that only the hacks and 
quacks adopt English as their “chosen” language if 
they know an Indian language better—they are the re- 





jects, the sad exhibits of the profession, misfits, failed- 
creative-writers-turned-journalists, guilty things sur- 
prised who nibble at sour grapes. The real writer in 
English not only thinks but makes love in English. 
English is at the tips of his senses. 

These misreadings and misconceptions form the 
prologue to Mr. Datta’s enumeration of the four real 
reasons why some Indians have chosen to write in 
English. First, the Indian writer in English deliberate- 
ly aims at what he describes as an “all-India” audience 
and hopes to capture an “all-India flavor by virtue of 
writing in English since Bengali literature is Bengali- 
slanted, and Gujrati literature Gujrati-based.” Sec- 
ondly, he is “contemptous of most of the Indian lan- 
guages” because he does not consider them “devel- 
oped” enough to be able to write creatively in... . Mr. 
Datta mentions a Workshop member telling him 
“that it was all right for me, a Bengali, to say that an 
Indian need not write in English. . . . but those who 
spoke the less developed languages were forced to 
write in English. Can anyone blame me for being 
shocked?” (What is shocking is the twist given to 
what is really an innocuous remark, as I shall show.) 
Thirdly, the “one overwhelming reason I have avoided 
mentioning so far . . . the supreme reason,” in fact. 
Money. Dollars. Oodles of it. “I have heard that an 
Indo-English writer got $2,500 for a single novel in 
English. An even luckier IEW got as much from The 
New Yorker for writing 10,000 words of filth about In- 
dia .. . Imagine how much he will get for his entire 
garbage bin! To one like me who is paid no more than 
twenty-five rupees (not dollars) even if he manages to 
get into Desh—and that is princely for a new writer— 
the amounts that IE W’s get are astronomical.” Final- 
ly, the fourth reason: the Indian writer in English is 
being dishonest to himself because he writes not out 
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of inner compulsion but for utilitarian (and other so, 
did) reasons. Mr. Datta proposes a test: maroon the 
writer on a desert island, and let us see what language) 
he writes in. “Whichever language he writes then j 
the true language of his soul.” The implication of 
course is that the Indian writer will not use English! 
but his mother tongue. But in tests such as this, wher! 
hypothesis and fancy gallop on the backs of gay dol. 
phins, the knife cuts both ways, and it’s a fifty-fifty; 
chance anyway. There is no answer really, unless ye 
trust the honest voice; and Mr. Datta will be “sy. 
prised” —and “shocked” —to find that all creative writ! 
ers in English who matter will plump for English, || 
stressed in the very beginning the importance of bon 
fides in a controversy of this nature. Mud-slinging } 
muck-raking, suspicions, envies, sour grapes and bitte 
lemons: these will take us nowhere. 

The creative writer in English in India takes his 
stand on certain principles. Some of these were em-| 
bodied in the form of a manifesto appended to the In’ 
troduction to Modern Indo-Anglian Poetry, which} 
Raghavendra Rao and I edited two years ago. It is ab 
surd to suggest that we aim at an all-India audience] 
and think we only can provide the “all-Indian flavor,’ 
It just so happens that English is, at present, a va 
Indian elite language. ‘That involves certain respons:| 
bilities—and is in its own way rewarding and encourag| 
ing. But we do not write in English because it is a pan} 
Indian language of the educated; we write because we. 
cannot write as well in any other language. We are not! 
“contemptuous” of Indian languages. God forbid! 
even if Mr. Datta doesn’t. Their development is taken’ 
for granted, their contribution is mightily significant. 
Critical standards in these languages are sometime 
lacking, deplorably so; but that is another matter. We, 
are speaking of creativity. There are many plots to till 
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English is one. We have chosen it; or, if Mr. Datta) 
would prefer a pretty chiasmus, it has chosen us. If we| 
are left free to cultivate this little garden, we'll be most 
delighted. But mockery—the hose-pipe flooding ou 
bougainvillaea, the locusts settling on our brinjals—wt, 
do not like. We care for sympathy and encourage 
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ent: and if these can’t be given, just leave us alone, : : : 
1 the} me heaven’s sake. We can a ts ourselves and An American mn Paris 
rage } our art. Translated from Le Figaro Littéraire (Paris) 
{i} We do not all get $2,500 for “a single novel.” Some 29 April 1961 
na do. The Sahitya Akademi has awarded prizes to vari- 
lish) ous works in the Indian languages but ignores Eng) THE RIVAROL Prize is awarded to a writer whose 
hex lish, Publishers outside India are more helpful: and we _‘!anguage and nationality are not French, for a work 
dol don’t sniff at money when it comes. Besides even in —_ Written directly in French. Candidates for the laurels 
hit India the English-language papers and magazines have __ this year were an Egyptian, Andree Chedid (Le Sixi- 
S We) higher rates of payment than their vernacular counter- cme Jour); a Pole, Anna Langfus (Le Sel et le Soufre) ; 
su arts. This is the result of a historical situation. It may and an American, Bruce Lowery (La Cicatrice). ‘The 
Witt ell change. If it does, if English loses its position as | American won. The judges were Frangois Mauriac, 
Sh. I! on elite language, and we start getting the “princely” J ules Romains, Daniel-Rops, Henri ‘Troyat, Jean 
bona Schlumberger, Gabriel Marcel and Jean Paulhan. 
ging.) Bruce Lowery looks like a typical Yankee college 
vitter| student who could have helped maintain the athletic 
| standing of Yale or Michigan. With his crew-cut and 
S his) firm handshake, this twenty-nine year old young man 
"EM writes in a French which is as well-knit as his phy- 
¢ In sique. In his prize-winning book, the judges were 
*hich} more than impressed by the way he told the moving 
s ab-| story of an American college student with a harelip. 
ience| Published in French last year by Buchet-Chastel, 
vor. La Cicatrice has just appeared in English. This ver- 
pan-| sion has been rewritten as well as translated by the 
ons | author. Which does he prefer? ‘This Reno boy is the 
Ura sum of Rs 25 for an article or story, we'll take that in undecided type. 
Pa} our stride too. One doesn’t quarrel all the time, and “T like the French version very much because of 
7 “| mope, and self-pity. One just goes ahead doing what the transparency of the language. But I am also very 
e no one values; if the money comes, good; if it doesn’t, fond of the American version because it has more 
rb that’s just too bad. We are not the first to have sat in vivid colors. 
- tea-shops while the tempest hurled and cursed our fate Bruce Lowery has an M.A. from the Sorbonne and 
- for what we got. And if Mr. Datta is so cruelly kind as Currently teaches English at the Lycée Henri IV; he is 
m4 to maroon us—he has bastilled us anvwav—on an is- finishing a doctoral thesis on Henry James et Marcel 
~ land, we'll write sad lyrics on the sand, alas in English, Proust. One day he went to the Museum of Kansas 
tilt and send our carrier pigeons and/or parrots loaded City and... : 
_ with free verse (in English), even if they get shot en _“French art aroused my enthusiasm: the Impres- 
re sionists, a beautiful Regency salon ... From that time 
| About this there should be no doubt—we write in 07! wanted to know about everything French and to 
English because we feel we are ‘doin’ what just comes Know France itself. I came to Paris in °52. I rode the 
natcherly.” In our letter to Quest, which sparked off barges of the Seine, breathed deeply, and felt com- 
_ this controversy, we had said that “the writer is not an pletely at home. 
_ ambidexterous man who can switch from one lan- 
_ guage to another at will. Many factors combine to 
, make him write in the language he does write in. Zofia 
llinska is Polish but writes in English now; Koestler 
atta! Writes only in English now though he is Hungarian; 
Ewe! and Nabokov’s decision is another on the list. What 
most’ should matter is the quality of writing turned out, not 
Ol" the hows and whys of choice.” What I can suggest, 
aT therefore, is that we discard pettiness and petulance =the 
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and stress good faith and honest purpose. 
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CHINESE GHOST STORIES 
Ho Chi-fang, Ed. 


National Publishing House PEK1nc 


THE NATIONAL Publishing House in Peking has 
issued a collection of old Chinese ghost stories un- 
der the title Stories on the Futility of Fearing 
Ghosts. The purpose of the publication is not to ac- 
quaint the reader with the spiritual heritage of old 
China. A comprehensive introduction by Ho Chi- 
fang (published in Peking Review No. 16/1961) as- 
sociates these stories directly with Mao Tsse-tung’s 
political slogan: “All imperialists and reactionaries 
are nothing but paper tigers.” With the aid of an edi- 
torial commentary, the arguments that Peking has 
been using in its ideological dispute with Moscow are 
illustrated in this book by examples of ghosts and 
heroes for all those only superficially acquainted with 
Marxist theories. The fairy tale is clearly viewed by 
Peking as an effective propaganda tool for explaining 
Communist strategy and tactics to the simple people 
of China and the developing countries. The connec- 
tion between ancient ghost stories and modern 
world politics is unmistakably established in the in- 
troduction—undoubtedly written with the approval 
of the highest Party authorities: 

“There are no spirits like those in the old fairy 
tales, but there still are many things in the world 
that resemble ghosts. Some are big like international 
imperialism and its subservient executioners in vari- 
ous countries, including the modern revisionists of 
the Yugoslav Tito-clique. . . . Some, on the other 
hand, are small like the difficulties and setbacks in 
everyday work. Imperialism, reaction and revision- 
ism, like story-book spectres, go all out in their devil- 
try in seeking to create confusion. Sometimes they 
appear angry and wild, looking hideous; at other 
times they assume a friendly look to beguile the 
people. Their ability to change forms puts even old- 
fashioned spectres to shame. The most important 
fact, however, remains that they, like the story-book 
ghosts, appear frightening, but indeed are not. . 

“A coward will fear non-existent ghosts and gods. 
When the level of a man’s political consciousness 
rises, when he overcomes superstition and frees him- 
self, he will not only discover that there is no need 
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to fear ghosts and gods, but he will also learn that 
imperialism, reaction and revisionism are not to be’ 


feared by a Marxist-Leninist but are rather things he sh 
can defeat and crush.” if 
The essential lesson of the old stories, that spec| pe 
tres are basically afraid of people, encourages he 
publisher to draw a parallel to Mao’s assertion that | 
the West is only a ghost, afraid of communism, a! ~ 
assertion illustrated by the story of Chen Peng-nien,| : 
who is visited by the ghost of a woman who hai! P 
been hanged. She puffs icy air at him making Chen\) 
hair stand on end and his teeth chatter. Chen telk! 
himself, however, that he can puff too; so he takes| 
a deep breath and blows at the apparition, which im. a 
mediately goes up in smoke. ‘The publisher appends J} 
the question to this story: “Should we not do the| a 
same to all the reactionary forces at home a | 
throughout the world, to all man-made catastrophes| : 
and to all phantoms that appear dreadful but in real- : \ 
ity are not to be feared?” It is precisely this question) «, 


presented here in the guise of a parable that the Chi| ,, 
nese Communists ask the Moscow leaders in con-| 
nection with coexistence and the danger of an} 
atomic war. b 
The ghost stories do not merely offer a more or] 
less hidden political discussion; they are simultane  ;, 
ously a flexible and adaptable guide to Communist’ ,, 
tactics. The story of Keng Chu-ping, who was haunt } 
ed in his study by a ghost with tousled hair, a pitch ( 
black face and staring eyes, but was able to repel the! 4 
apparition, offers a different conclusion when Keng | 
paints his face with black india ink and stares back} 
at the ghost: “The reactionary forces in China and’ ¢; 
all over the world are more shameless than any ghost) , 
and must, therefore, be treated according to Keng’ | t] 
method: with a taste of their own medicine.” t 
The other Chinese thesis that one must arm one| 4 
self against “imperialism” and in some cases utilize| ¢ 
the military power of the Eastern bloc, provides the’ ¢ 
theme in the story Black Magic from the Strange! | 
Stories of Liao Chai. Mr. Yu does not want to be) y 
lieve a fortuneteller’s prediction that he is to die 
in three days. He keeps a vigil in his inn witha) | 
sword ready but nothing happens. The third night, 
however, the fortuneteller, who possesses magic pow { 
ers, sends a “little man” to kill Yu with a spear. Yu) f 
grabs the sword and chops through the middle off \ 
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the “little man,’ 
, not of flesh and blood but paper. Subsequently an 


? 


only to discover that he is made 


| ugly goblin appears; Yu strikes him down and sees 


| that he is only made of lime. Last arrives a huge 


" devil, as big as a house, who rattles the walls until 
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enough regarding special problems, when we do not 
study the art of the battle thoroughly, when we do 
not prepare all our forces and fail to win all the allies 
we can, we are committing a left opportunist error.” 

But if the moral of the fables seems to echo some 


ied they collapse. Yu storms out of the door, and boxing _ of the accusations against Khrushchev, the discussion 
x i skillfully, gets the better of the devil. He discovers now is primarily centered around the “hold of reac- 
os he y, § 


} that the devil is made of wood. The lesson to be 


tion” and on opposition within the Party in China 
itself: 


learned here is: “Were Mr. Yu not fearless of magic 
powers, phantoms and monsters, were he not vigilant 
and ready, armed and skilled in battle, would he not 
have been killed by the devils sent by the magician?” 


spec:| 
the} 
that | 


“We are still having great difficulties in our coun- 
try. The holdover devils among the Chinese are still 
providing worries and are making further difficulties, 


— 


, al ‘The explanatory introduction denounces all peo- adding to the many other obstacles in the way of 
‘a ple “hemmed in by imperialism” who in the twen- Communist progress. . . . Mao T’se-tung’s call to de- 
a ’ 


hen’s| 


tieth century still fear such “spectres,” whose cow- 
ardice derives from the fact “that their subjective 


spise the enemy strategically will also point the way 
in the future and make it possible to achieve great 


* understanding does not coincide with objective re- _ victories in the fight against imperialism and for 
take ality.” Since these people still have not renounced world peace and to prepare the decisive battle aimed at 
we superstition, they cannot judge correctly the relation- the final elimination of reactionary classes within 
eed ship between the revolutionary and reactionary our country in building a Communist society.” 
) bs forces. The apparent strength of imperialism is sup- Neue Ziircher Zeitung (Zurich) 
posedly as temporary as the present insufficient 
phe forces of the revolution. The revolutionaries and the 
real Marxists “who have set themselves the goal of chang- THE COMMUNIST PARTY 
oa ing the world” should therefore lay aside all super- = OF THE SOVIET UNION 
_ stition and not fear anything, obedient to the words 
Con! of Mao: “What should you not fear? Fear not heav- Leonard Schapiro 
an} en, fear not ghosts, fear not death and fear not Eyre & Spottiswoode LoNDON 
__{ bureaucrats, war lords and capitalists!” This book originally appeared in the United 
€ | Some of the short notes of the publishers regard- States in 1960 under the Random House im- 
ane) ing the history of this collection permit conclusions print. 
ms!’ yegarding internal developments within the Eastern 
unt: bloc and in China. The Institute of Literature of the | THE HISTORY of the Communist Party of the So- 
itch Chinese Academy of Science had begun compiling viet Union is a nightmare from which post-Stalin 
the this collection as early as the spring of 1959; the | Communists are trying to awake. It brings the sense 
eng | printing was delayed, however, “in so far as within of stifling oppression, the dread and anguish that occur 
pack | our country the revisionists rose in echo to interna- in nightmare, and in some it may induce utter power- 
and! tional revisionism and aimed their sharp attacks __lessness and a feeling of complete paralysis. The story 
host | against the leadership of the Party.” Subsequently begins, it is true, with a sweet dream of the earthly 
ng | the stories were reassembled and an explanatory in- _ paradise, or with two myths which in the nineteenth- 
troduction was prepared directed wherever possible century Russian context often had a strange beauty 
one | against Moscow and Khrushchev’s coexistence poli- _ and attractive innocence: the vision of the golden age 
ili’! cy, But this version was not to remain the final one, _ and the idea of “the people.” Dostoevsky had once 


been moved by it: “Marvelous dream, lofty error of 
Mankind! The Golden Age is the most unlikely of all 
the dreams that ever have been, but for it men have 
given up their life and all their strength, for the sake 
of it prophets have died and have slain, without it the 
peoples will not live and cannot die.” The very uto- 
pianism of the vision made men think it realizable, 
as Berdyaev pointed out in the passage from the 
Origins of Russian Communism used by Huxley as 


the | either. After the Moscow Party Congress of Novem- 
ng ber 1960, the last, and final, version was developed, 
be which overtly attacks Khrushchev’s middle-of-the- 
dié) toad methods, quoting the following words from the 
h 4) last volume of Mao’s works: 

ght! “When we overestimate the opponent’s strength 
ow | from an over-all point of view without daring to de- 
Yu\ feat him and be victorious, we are making a right- 
; of | Wing opportunist mistake. When we are not smart 
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epigraph to Brave New World. Before these messianic 
expectations could develop at all strongly, the “new 
men,” the nihilists modeled on Turgenev’s Bazarov, 
had to bring about the iconoclastic revolution of the 
eighteen-sixties which cleared the ground first for the 
Narodniki and eventually for Leninism. 

It is here that Mr. Schapiro begins his story with an 
introductory sketch of the nimeboentlss century Russian 
intelligentsia from 1825 and the crushing of the De- 
cembrists to 1898, when the abortive First Congress 
of the Russian Social Democratic (Labor) Party was 
held. Part One deals with the formative years from 
1898 to 1917 and is dominated by Lenin, though it 
does not view things from the ultimately victorious 
Leninist point of view as some Western historians, 
like E. H. Carr, have tended to do. For instance, 
Schapiro shows that labels like “Legal Marxism” and 
“Economism” were largely an invention by Lenin in 
the struggle for the hegemony of his own factional 
party. Western historians have concentrated on the 
Stalin school of falsification and the re-writing of his- 
tory after 1917. In a brilliant review early this year 
Schapiro himself made a study of comparative pre- 
varication and imaginative historiography when he 
put the new Khrushchev History of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union alongside Stalin’s old Short 
Course (curiously enough, there were some instances 
where the Short Course showed more respect for the 
truth). But too often the way in which an Orwellian 

‘“memory-hole” was in operation on the spot, long 
before 1917, has been neglected by Western scholars. 

Part Two deals with the period from 1917 to 1929 
and the way from Lenin to Stalin. Without upholding 
any “cult of personality” Schapiro nevertheless deals 
with matters as mainly, though not essentially, a con- 
flict of personalities. Some reviewers have complained 
that his treatment is too individualistic and not sufh- 
ciently institutionalist. But it is hard to see how any- 
one could avoid giving his account in terms of the 
struggle for power between personalities and their fol- 
lowings, so that Trotsky, “too proud to fight,” is 
bound to dominate such a middle section. And, in any 
case, such criticisms are unjust to the use made of 
material on the structure, composition and organiza- 
tion of the party in Chapters 13, 17 and 24. These 
chapters are inevitably less exciting than the story told 
in terms of leading personalities and their followings. 
But they do a job which has hitherto not been done 
properly. It should give us a little provincial pride to 
note that in his Preface, the author pays special tribute 
to his debt in these chapters to the collaboration of 
Dr. T. H. Rigby, of University College, Canberra. 
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Rigby’s research, “which was of the thoroughness ani) 
high quality which he brings to all his work,” wy! 
of vital importance for some of the novelties j} 
Schapiro’s brilliant history and entitle him to hj 
thought of perhaps as the Australian Namier of Ris} 
sian studies. 
The coincidence between a rising social movemen! 
(the careerist Party bureaucracy), an institution (th¢ 
Secretariat), and a man, Stalin, made the perfectio 
of the Party’s terrorist and despotic organization th, 
major event of the middle period. In Part Three yj) 
get an account of Stalin’s murderous Third Revoly) 
tion, in which Schapiro’s painstaking research an 
solid erudition supply us with many important ney! 
facts and insights. An Epilogue brings the story afte, 
Stalin’s death up to 1959, and a number of exceedingh| 
useful appendices give the dates of Party Congressa| 
and Conferences, the members and candidate mem) 
bers of the Politburo and the organization of the Part! 
Secretariat. | 
Leonard Schapiro, now Reader in Russian Goven. 
ment and Politics in the University of London, i 
greatly respected by all students of Russian history for 
a first-rate book he gave us five years ago, The Origin 
of the Communist Autocracy. That volume was dis 
tinguished not only by superlative and illuminating’ 
scholarship but also by firm moral and political judg 
ment unobtrusively assumed and sustained. Here too! 
we have another book of cardinal importance which} 
is quite indispensable for any student of the subject! 
and which is one of the very best examples of Westem 
historical studies. It is a little disappointing when one! 
begins to find Schapiro writing in his Preface as if he| 
is going to follow Ranke or Max Weber and is going! 
to “avoid making value judgments and leave the facts! 
to speak for themselves.” But we are not led into any| 
arid waste of bloodless dispassion as a Towster, a Car} 
of a Party apologist might lead us. The author pauses) 
to be just to the vanquished as well as to the victors | 
enables us to discern the monstrous along with, or in,’ 
the apparently ordinary and prosaic and does not in 
fact refrain entirely from ironical, thoughtful or hv 
mane remarks on the side. He adroitly manages both | 
to let the facts speak for themselves and to speak for’ 
himself in his own clear voice as well. It is the voice) 
of a man who, as he puts it in his Preface, has a prt} 
dilection for “respect for human life and oa 








freedom of thought and speech, justice, truth and) 


peace between man and man.” | 
I 

Douglas McCallum 

Quadrant (Sydney) 
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THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR 
Hugh Thomas 


Eyre & Spottiswoode LONDON 


Spanish Civil War was intensely Spanish, with roots 
deep in Spanish history, and two of the principal 
parties engaged in fighting it, the Carlists and the An- 
archists, had and have no counterparts elsewhere. Be- 
cause both sides entered on the struggle very under- 
equipped and needing all the help they could find 
abroad, the Spanish struggle was soon mixed up with 
the national and ideological rivalries that were tearing 
Europe apart, and those rivalries reproduced them- 
selves authentically. So the left wing of the Spanish 
Socialists, especially the Socialist youth, accepted 
the influence and direction of Moscow, while the 
Falangists on the other side drew freely for inspiration 
and technique on Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany. 
Because there was much greater competence in organ- 
ization in these external movements, the Communists 
came to dominate on the one side and the Falangists 


tionalists felt robbed of their victory, while the An- 
archists felt that the Communists had robbed them of 
their revolution even while the war was going on. 
The moment at which the war broke out, in July 
1936, came just when the Communists everywhere 
had embarked on the building of Popular Fronts. A 
Popular Front Government had come to power in 
France a few weeks before. In March Hitler had re- 
occupied the Rhineland, and the shadow of the Sec- 
ond World War was beginning to loom; in England 
people who had wanted the Suez Canal closed against 
Mussolini’s Abyssinian armies reacted with special vio- 
lence when they heard he was now playing a hand with 
Spain. Even at the Foreign Office, quite senior officials 
believed that Mussolini’s designs were imperialistic, 
part of a bold policy to take Gibraltar to safeguard 
access to Italy’s new African Empire. Feeling ran high 
and deep, but now, twenty-five years later, a young 
historian has produced an admirably judicial and care- 
ful account, sifting and collating the immense litera- 
ture of the subject and talking or corresponding with 
many of the surviving actors on both sides. The result 
is a definitive history full of conclusions for which Mr. 
Thomas gives both his reasons and his references, 
and on certain contested questions his verdicts will be 
the ones to which agreed reference will now be made. 
We can all be thankful that his careful checking 
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reduces by half the commonly quoted figure of a mil- 
lion dead. He gives the victims killed outside the battle 
line at some eighty thousand in the Red zone, and 
forty thousand in the Nationalist zone. On the field of 
battle he estimates 175,000 killed on the Government 
side and gives a Nationalist estimate for their own 
losses of 110,000. These are terrible figures for fratri- 
cide and some additions have to be made for the vic- 
tims also in aerial bombardment, though, by Second 
World War standards, these were not heavy, perhaps 
14,000 in the Red zone and much less among their 
enemies. ‘They show the extent of the scar Spain still 
carries, with every family with some grim history. 

On the even more hotly contested comparisons of 
foreign help Mr. Thomas’s conclusions, in an appen- 
dix, show the Germans probably totalling 16,000, in- 
cluding civilians and instructors and some relieving 
others. ‘Their services and material reached over £40 
million, only some of which the Spaniards were asked 
to pay, largely in mining rights. The Italians at their 
peak numbered 50,000, of whom 6,000 lost their lives, 
the the total cost of Italian aid was double the German 
bill, some £80 million. There were also some 20,000 
Portuguese fighting with the Nationalists, and more 
Portuguese were killed than Italians, 8,000 to 6,000. 
On the other side, the Russian bill was some £25 mil- 
lion, in addition to the £63 million Spanish gold re- 
serve which was moved to Russia. But it is a gap in Mr. 
Thomas’s account that he has not apparently been 
able to estimate the amount of French aid; nearly all 
aid to the Republic went through France, whether it 
was provided by the Comintern or the French Govern- 
ment, some of whose Ministers, like Pierre Cot, 
boasted of how much they had managed to send with- 
out the French public being aware of it. The Inter- 
national Brigade numbered 40,000. Just as the Italians 
were said to have 100,000 men, so the International 
Brigades were said by their enemies to number 100,- 
000, and in each case the figure, like most of the sta- 
tistics, is one which history halves. Some 20,000 other 
foreigners fought on the same side as the International 
Brigades, but the loss of foreign life was very small in 
proportion to the slaughter Spaniards inflicted on each 
other, even though the foreign volunteers had less 
chance of being taken prisoner and surviving. 

Mr. Thomas spends the first quarter of his book on 
the events leading up to the fatal 18th and 19th of 
July, when almost simultaneously the army and the 
Carlists, and then the Anarchists and Socialists, raced 
each other to make their revolution, and he brings out 
very clearly how for weeks and months before, the 
knowledge that both the rising and the revolution 
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were being actively prepared had stimulated the par- 
tisans of each. 

The unhappy moderate Republicans who called 
themselves the Government of Spain had less control 
with each week that passed, and the tragedy was that, 
while they were not revolutionaries in the full-blooded 
sense that the Anarchists were, they were intimidated 
by the workers’ organizations. That was the ruin of the 
Second Republic, that, behind the parliamentary 
forms, the groups that did not believe in parliament at 
all engaged on a successive series of provocations 
which finally reached boiling point. Mr. Thomas gen- 
erally gives his sources, but not for the charge that 
some Falangists just before the outbreak burnt 
churches to inflame feelings. They had no need to, for 
the Anarchists were burning plenty. 

The men who brought in the Second Republic in 
1931 meant there to be an orderly constitutional pro- 
gressive Spain, but they very soon learned that this 
only made a very restricted appeal. When the Second 
Republic showed itself violently hostile to the Church 
in its first year, the Catholic reply was to organize the 
Catholic vote to take power lawfully and undo the 
anti-Catholic policies. ‘They won their victory in the 
very year in which Dollfuss ended normal parlia- 
mentary life in Austria as the only way of mastering 
the militant Socialists and the Nazis, who killed him. 
The Marxists in Spain believed they would lose con- 
trol if they let the Catholics form a Government; that 
it would be the end of their opportunities. Long as 
Mr. Thomas’s book is, he has to limit himself to what 
was happening in Spain itself, but the importance of 
the war internationally was in its impact abroad, and 
what was believed about it. 

The chief criticism to be made is that Mr. Thomas 
is better at describing and checking the trees than at 
seeing the wood. His detailed investigations have 
taken up the time required for fuller understanding of 
the Spaniards in the light of their history. Thus he has 
read Mr. Gerald Brenan and profited by his excellent 
account of the Spanish Anarchists. But where Mr. 
Brenan’s guidance fails him, as in the later history of 
the Spanish Church, his touch becomes very unsure. 
This is especially so when he reaches the Vatican, and 
he can write of the Spanish character deriving its vio- 
lence and uncompromising temper from the Catholic 
religion, as though the Italians are not also profoundly 
imbued, with very different results, including a great 
readiness for accommodations. He has not been able 
to elucidate the curious ambivalent relationship of 
Church and State in Spain, and the contrast between 
what was believed abroad, where it was widely thought 
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that the Church directed the State, and the Spanis| H 
reality which for centuries had been very much the op| es 
posite. The book is not, in short, a study in depth, but) w 
within its limits it is an exceedingly workmanlike and} to 
because of its objectivity, a most useful record of one} in 





of the great tragedies of this century. fo 
D.W. 
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TEMPERAMENT AND CHARACTER oa 

OF THE ARABS . 
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Sania Hamady | t 

Twayne Publishers New YorK li 


Ce 
ONE’S FIRST reaction on reading Dr. Hamady’ Al in 


uable book is to regret that it was not published three| 
or four decades ago—early enough, at any rate, to dis} A 
place Ethel M. Dell, or whoever it was they wer! 4 
brought up on, from the bedside tables of those odds i 
Middle East experts we had a few years back. The} q 
myth of the frank and chivalrous Arab, the rugged in- b 
dividualist fond of horses, kings and Englishmen, is} ¢ 
now safely buried, and anyone in government service! {J 
today who advocated that we turn our backs on Ev} ¢ 
rope, cock a snook at liberal opinion in America and) A 
stake our claim to power status on our ability to influ} 
ence the Arab League, would be given appropriate! {J 
treatment under the Mental Health Act. E 
Even so, Miss Hamady has a lot to teach. The Brit) f 
ish still tend to be rather more vulnerable than the! p 
French and the Russians, and probably the Americans p 
\ 
n 





to the tinsel glitter of outward show and the plas 
beads of ceremoniousness; we are naively—perhaps! 
creditably—eager to forget that the word “plausible a 
has a sting in its tail. It will do the beginners sent out i 
to the Middle East no harm to be reminded that i 
the Arab is above all men a believer in preserving) | 
appearances. ... He is concerned with keeping up| f 
a constant role in public. [His] good manners ate 
deceptive in three respects: he promises mort} | 
than he can fulfill; he may undergo sudden) s 
change from composure to loss of control; andhe, s 
has a special kind of diplomacy [based on] tadli) \ 
(blandishment). \ 
\ 
( 
] 





“The Arab is more interested in feelings than fats 
in conveying an impression rather than in giving a re 
port.” And he considers flattery an art—a respected | 
art, as many proverbs testify. (“One greets and sit] 
even a dog if one has need of him.” “Kiss the hand| 
that you can’t bite and pray that it will be broken. "if 
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His desire to please is strongest when least disinter- 
ested, and “may induce him to say what is agreeable 
without regard to truth.” He “avoids a blunt refusal 
toany demand” and “resorts to many means to escape, 
including lies, although they fool no one (except 
foreigners ), being a conventional way of saying “No.’”’ 

These quotations are characteristic of their author’s 
frankness. Miss Hamady was herself born and brought 
up in Lebanon; she has traveled widely in the Arabic- 
speaking states and worked in Iraq; she has met hun- 
dreds of Arab students in the United States. (She is 
now an American citizen.) Many an Anglo-American 
' writer on Arab affairs has reached conclusions similar 
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to hers but hesitated to formulate them in anything 
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like her robust language for fear of giving offense. She 
can therefore claim with some justice to be a pioneer 
in her field. 

Her purpose is not, of course, to discredit the Arabs. 
As a sociologist, her chief concern is to record facts 
about the Arab character and to trace their social, re- 
ligious and historical origins. But her study will un- 
_ doubtedly facilitate social and diplomatic intercourse 
_ between Westerners and Arabs since the more West- 
emers know about the Near East’s moral hinterland 
the less likely are they to be misled by the specious 
clement in Arab “good manners” or to condemn 





}and> Arabs unjustly. 

infl-} For example, as has been noted, the Arab dislikes 

riatt! the word “no.” But he may use it as a polite way of 
_ saying “perhaps” or even “yes,” switching to the af- 

Brit} firmative at the third or fourth repetition of the pro- 

the posal or invitation. (This is not a peculiarly Arab 

can, phenomenon.) Conversely, he is apt to discount a 
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Westerner’s “no”; and, since hyperbole is in Arabic a 
normal—almost essential—stylistic device, a moder- 
ately phrased statement of a case may be taken to 
imply disapproval of it. Inexperienced British officials 


_ in the wartime Levant who warned Arab leaders po- 


litely that their government would “view with dis- 
favor” anti-French demonstrations were assumed to 
be beckoning the demonstrators on; and when, too 


: late, they protested in stronger terms, they were con- 


sidered hypocrites. On a humbler level, Westerners 
sometimes irritate Arabs by accepting at their face 
value invitations to meals and offers of hospitality 
which, four times out of five, are no more than con- 
versational clichés—of little more import than “How 
do you do?” or “Comment allez-vous?” From now on 
if Miss Hamady’s book gets the readership it deserves, 
such misunderstandings should be less frequent. 


The Economist (London) 


Book Reviews 
DET GENFUNDNE PARADIS 
Halldor K. Laxness 


Translated by Martin Larsen 
Gyldendal copENHAGEN 


The book here reviewed is a Danish translation of 
a work first published in Iceland in 1960. Its author, 
Iceland’s Nobel Prize winner in literature, wrote the 
book after making an extensive journey through 
the United States, during which he visited the state 
of Utah and did some research into the early history 
of the Icelandic settlers there. 


TTHE NEW book by Halldor Laxness, entitled The 
Rediscovered Paradise, is an historical novel which 
deals with Icelanders of a hundred years ago. As in 
Walter Scott’s books, real historical personages ap- 
pear in the background; the main character, the small- 
holder Stener, gets the opportunity to meet King 
Christian IX (or Kristian Vilhelmsson, “who was the 
third to the last foreign king to extend his dominion 
to this country”), the Russian Tsar Alexander III, and 
others. But in this case, as in his entire novelistic art, it 
is of course a far older type of historical novel that 
Laxness has learned from, namely, the Icelandic fam- 
ily saga. It has a rigidly epic structure; the narrator tells 
in detail about the locality and prior events, but he is 
brief and objective when descnbing the salient epi- 
sodes in the story proper; in contrast to so many mod- 
ern authors he keeps his characters at a distance; with 
unassuming mastery he imparts to the entire sequence 
of events a sense of predetermination. Laxness has 
studied this rigidly epic structure, and it is by utilizing 
it that he is outstanding among modern novelists. But 
in literature no one can take possession of something 
that is raw and undigested, and Laxness has accord- 
ingly modified the epic character of the saga. And that 
has been quite necessary, since at the bottom of his 
soul he is not a realist, but a romantic, brimming over 
with ideas and feelings. For that reason he is more 
ironic and rationalistic in his novels than were the 
writers of the sagas. He is also more lyrical, but he has 
learned that one’s emotion is expressed in the most 
poignant manner when it is concealed, enclosed in 
what is being narrated. 

All of this may be observed in his new novel, which 
is a good one without, however, being among his best. 
It deals with the Latter Day Saints, and the title of the 
book refers to the New Zion of the Mormons in the 
state of Utah in the United States. The Icelandic 
farmer Stener of Li is loath to have adventure and ex- 
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citement pass his children by, but wants, on the con- 
trary, to provide them with the finest in. life. That is 
the reason he sets out for the millennial celebrations 
of Iceland’s settlement held at the old site of the 
Althing, and there gives his splendid white horse to 
the king as a present. The king invites him to Copen- 
hagen, and Stener builds an ingeniously constructed 
box to bring along to Kristian Vihelmsson. The king 
is very friendly, but Stener does not receive any splen- 
did gifts that he may take back with him to his chil- 
dren. But while in Denmark he meets an old acquaint- 
ance, a certain Bishop Didrik, who is an Icelandic 
missionary for the Latter Day Saints; the bishop pre- 
vails upon him to travel to America in order to see the 
earthly paradise in Utah. Meanwhile things are not 
going too well for Stener’s family in Iceland. Not until 
three years have passed is Stener able to send the 
money to the missionary which will bring his family to 
Utah, but his wife dies on the way. Stener’s daughter 
has had a child by a rough-hewn merchant, and on the 
voyage across is once more in danger of making an- 
other slip but is saved by becoming Didrik’s fourth 
wife. 

In Utah, the Promised Land, there is bread, work 
and increasing prosperity. Stener has been converted 
and goes back to Iceland as a missionary for the Mor- 
mons. The story ends with his seeing the site of his 
old farm again and with his beginning to mend the 
stone fences that have fallen apart. 

The setting is historical, but the theme is of current 
interest and importance. Or of eternal importance one 
might also say. It is a fairy-tale motif, but its sting is 
meant for the present day. For it is not only religious 
sects but also political religions which teach us about 
the Promised Land. “The best doctrine, religion or 
ideology is held by the one who can prove that he has 
the most to eat and good shoes,” says one of the main 
characters in the novel. Stener sets out for the Prom- 
ised Land in order that his children may be able to 
partake of all its glory, and also of all its material hap- 
piness. Laxness lets the call strike home in the noble, 
honorable and unselfish little Icelander—where there 
is a dream, there will always be something that re- 
sponds. Then there is another side to the story: what 
it costs to follow the dream of happiness. Stener’s 
family pays the cost; in the last scene of the book 
Stener is himself a witness to that. There is an im- 
mense, almost weird irony in the book. 

The beginning of the story and the scenes from Ice- 
land are the best part of the book, as well of course as 
the delineations of characters and the descriptions of 
human beings. Like, for instance, the indomitable 
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Didrik, with his splendid hat in wax paper and his 
“Yes sir” and “No sir’—some of the characters haye| 
labels like those used by Dickens; this is not a com} 
mon trick, but rather a fine tradition in the field af 
humor, which presupposes quite a bit of Perspicuity;| 
it is only of use, however, when one can actually hea} 
and see the person, and that is so in this case. Laxnes| 
also is fond of the effect which may be attained by} 
withholding from the reader knowledge of what a per. . 
son thinks, remembers, and feels, and presenting onl 
the exterior of the story. He uses it to a very veal 
extent, perhaps too much so, in the story of Stenet 
daughter. Only in the description of Stener himself 
does he underscore the contours of his personality, but tt 
he never lets go of his “epic” independence. The cal. 
culated, naively ironic tone of the book is as a rule not | 
a reflection of Stener but is an approach to the style of 
the storyteller as the historian of the life of the little | 
pious and incorruptible sectarian—“the only Mormon| 
who has ever come to Iceland without getting a 
thrashing, no book has been published about him, 
neither by learned men nor by those who are Pt 
pressed, with the exception of the modest printed] 
matter here put together by an equally modest man| 
of learning, who here and now takes pen in hand.” | 
The translator, Martin Larsen, has as usual donea! 
very fine job. 





Lars Peter Rgmhild  ? 
Translated by Erik J. Friis, from | 
Vindrosen (Copenhagen) 


BRIGITTE BARDOT 
AND THE LOLITA SYNDROME 


Simone de Beauvoir i 
Deutch, Weidenfeld and Nicolson LONDON i 


SIMONE de Beauvoir is widely regarded as perhaps! 
the most intellectual woman in the world today. He 
ambitious novel The Mandarins was awarded the Pat} 
Goncourt in the year of its publication. With her hus’ 
band Jean-Paul Sartre she is a promoter of Existential: | 
ism and an active figure in French left-wing politics. | 

Her voluminous essay on woman entitled The Second’ 

Sex is one of the greatest treatises of its kind eve) 
written. In The Long March she wrote an account d! 
her travels in Red China. Her essay on the Marquis ¢¢| 
Sade was certainly original, w hatever else might be said 

about it. Her latest subject is Brigitte Bardot on whom} 

she presents her views with a photographic selection | 

which is interesting enough to sell the book in large 

numbers, without benefit of intellectualization. 
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Not quite respectably the blurb starts with a des- 
cription of B.B. as “the tantalizingly beautiful sex 
kitten.” It ends with the naive admission that if you 
“buy it for the text, you will be enticed on to revel in 
the photographs.” Revel, indeed! One ogles at them, 
gloats and salivates over them . . . why pretend other- 
wise? We now await Marilyn Monroe and the Projec- 
tions of Contemporary C ulture by William Faulkner, 
Gina Lollobrigida and the Ample Spheres of Modern 
Art by Herbert Read, even Nargis and the Indian Way 
of Life by K. M. Munshi. It will make a lively series. 
Intellect is coming into its own. Strip tease shows 
will hereafter be preceded by readings from Oswald 
Spengler’s Decline of the West or Nietzsche’s Beyond 
Good and Evil. 

Syndrome, by the way, means concurrence, espe- 
cially of symptoms. The symptom here is the use of 
the teenager and the child as an erotic object. Hence 
the linking of Brigitte with Lolita. They are teenagers 
and so move in their own worlds. This lends enchant- 
ment to their existence. The grown-up woman in our 
age lacks this because she has familiarized herself to 
the male in his world. Familiarity ruins romance and 
eroticism. Between men and children “the age differ- 
ence establishes . . . the distance that seems necessary 
to desire,” says Madame de Beauvoir. Lionel Trilling 
argued on the same lines in an article on Lolita in En- 
counter. He also committed himself to the view that 
the arousing of lust is one of the legitimate functions 
of literature, a heretical departure from the entire tra- 
dition of serious thinking on the subject. 

Madame de Beauvoir’s text is spread thinly over 
thirty-two pages in short columns. On each page there 
isan extra large stamp-size picture of Brigitte’s face— 
the body comes later. Except that in some photographs 


_ she looks more child-like than in others, there is noth- 


ing remarkable about these. Truly her features are 
commonplace. In the full-length studies she is erotic 
in the manner of cheese-cake, more erotic when the 
pose is “daring,” most so when a sexual situation is de- 
picted. Nothing there to invoke elaborate sociological 
critiques of bourgeois morality. Then there are the 
“provocative” pictures which suggest quite other re- 
flections than those proposed by Madame de Beauvoir. 
The learned author asserts that “it is impossible to see 
in her the touch of Satan.” Whose touch is it, then, 
that lowers the bikini to halfway down her buttocks 
when she goes boating or for a walk? To ask this ques- 
tion is not to be on the side of those “high-minded 
folk... (who) identify the flesh with sin.” It is only 
a refusal to be taken in by the intellectualization of the 
obvious. I like to recognize the devil when I see him 
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and I am not unwilling to acknowledge his power. 

Sex is easily commercialized. When it has a spec- 
tacular success in a certain form, it has a sociological 
meaning. To define that meaning is the task of intel- 
ligence. To surrender to that meaning is no part of the 
game. When Madame de Beauvoir says of Brigitte, “I 
hope she will mature but not change,” she is surrender- 
ing to her own imaginative recreation of Brigitte rather 
than coming to grips with the real personality of the 
creature in the flesh or her image on the screen. What 
delights the author is the hostility of the respectable 
to Brigitte, and she analyzes that hostility with wit and 
skill. What is difficult to accept is the positive side of 
this destructive exercise. 

“T want there to be no hypocrisy, no nonsense about 
love,” says Brigitte. The statement serves as a caption 
to an erotic beach scene. “A free woman is the very 
contrary of a light woman,” says Madame de Beauvoir. 
The statement serves as a caption to another erotic 
beach scene. It is not morality that is at stake here but 
common sense. Is hypocrisy about sex, which is a per- 
ennial factor in human history, demolished by Brig- 
itte’s exposure of her body in films and in real life? 
Is she a free and not a light woman because she allows 
herself to be photographed in the act of removing her 
knickers? Surely this is hypocrisy in reverse and a trav- 
estv of freedom in feminine behavior. 

Aggressive promiscuity is not the answer to bour- 
geois marriage and its attendant evils. ‘Teasing semi- 
nudity calculatedly “innocent” is not the answer to 
prudishness. Societies and individuals find the proper 
balance in these matters with great difficulty. It is a 
process of self-realization, requiring culture in the best 
sense and of the highest order, culture of the mind 
and of the emotions, culture of the body and of the 
instinctual life. It is doubtful if the Brigitte Bardots 
and the Marilyn Monroes are aids to this process. 
Their role is different. To say this is not to be snobbish 
but on the contrary to acknowledge the importance 
and even the necessity of certain phenomenon in 
modern mass societies. 

Hatred of the bourgeois way of life is not a reliable 
guide in the search for truth. So far it has led Madame 
de Beauvoir to defend the Marquis de Sade, advocate 
of the enjoyment of cruelty, particularly sex perversion 
and torture; to praise totalitarian Red China with its 
destruction of all human values as a noble expression 
of State power and finally to acclaim Brigitte Bardot, 
“the tantalizingly beautiful sex kitten,” as a model for 
the liberation of womanhood. 

Nissim Ezekiel 
Thought (Delhi) 
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LE SIXIEME JOUR 
Andrée Chedid 


Julliard-Sequana Paris 


Faiza is a Tunisian women’s monthly written in 
French, the principal language taught in Tunisian 
urban schools. Andrée Chedid’s novel reviewed be- 
low was a candidate for the Rivarol Prize, which 
is awarded yearly to a writer whose language and 
nationality are not French for a work written di- 
rectly in French. The prize was won this year by the 
American Bruce Lowery. 


THE NOVEL opens with an old Egyptian washer- 
woman traveling from Cairo to her native village, 
which is being swept by a cholera epidemic. Her name 
is Sadikka, or Oum Hassan, grandmother of the 
young hero of the novel, Hassan. 

For thousands of years—before the advent of Islam 
as well as after—the Egyptian fellahin have revered 
their dead; and so, to the drama of the devastating 
plague is added that of the onslaught of modern so- 
ciety, which in its battle against epidemics forces peo- 
ple to give up the bodies of their dead and denies them 
the consolation of burial. The fellahin feel this pro- 
foundly, in their souls. And what, if not the soul, is 
left for this small group of Egyptians, once again 
struck by an eternal round of affliction and ravaged by 
disease? 

But the villagers do not resign themselves to this 
desecration and, at the height of the epidemic, find 
the courage to conceal their dead from the authorities 
who daily search the hovels in which the dying fellahin 
lie. As Oum Hassan reaches the village, she learns that 
her sister has just died. 

And so she returns to Cairo where her handsome 
grandson waits, full of life and promise. His unformed 
intelligence is awakening under the tutelage of a 
teacher who loves him. But first tutor and then child 
are struck down by the disease. The grandmother has 
learned that cholera rages for six days, and for six days 
she carries the child across the city attempting to save 
him from death. She has nothing to aid her in the 
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struggle; only her spirit gives her strength, the strengt, 
which can change the world, the strength of love, 
The old woman is beset by dangers; the hospital lig} 
in wait for the child and patrols raid her neighbor. 
hood. And still another hazard threatens her: she 
meets Okkasionne, who makes his living by betraying | 
the hiding places of the sick. He is a sort of fool, pat} 
Caliban and part a beneficent genie who torment| 
Oum Hassan. Futilely she tries to escape him. Shef 
makes her way across the teeming city where the poor 
brush by the rich without ever mixing and without} 
communication. She manages to reach the river, to ¢.| 
cape with her grandson on a ship bound for the se, 
But inexorably death strikes on the sixth day. The\ 
death of Hassan before the eyes of his faithful bel 
dame and the buffoon terrified by cholera is a symbol 


of the limitations of human reason and very movingly| . 


written. 

Mme. Andrée Chedid did not entitle her book 
Cholera, and the philosophic overtones of this book 
are not the same as Camus’ in his novel La Peste. In 
both, however, destiny plays the most important role | 
Camus wrote “an allegory on the human condition’ | 


but Mme. Chedid does not wish us to think, as did} 


the writer from Oran, that we “each have our own 
plague within us.” 

Camus’ allegory gave us an unreal picture of Oran 
in which Algeria plays no part. On the other hand, the 
Egypt in Le Sixiéme Jour truly is Egypt. Perhaps 
Mme. Chedid’s prose does not have the classic perfec. | 
tion of Camus’ style, but its charm lies in a kind of 





poetic view of reality. This story presents a totally dif i 


ferent testimony of human brotherhood than that of | 
La Peste’s intellectuals: the testimony of miserable | 
peoples living in underdeveloped countries. The main , 
characters of Le Sixiéme Jour live in hovels, they breed 
epidemics, and modern society tries to protect itself 
from them. But when Sadikka, crushed by the child’ | 
death, falls at the feet of the shipowner and his sailor, 
in front of Okkasionne, these men suddenly under | 
stand the spiritual strength of their people. 


Clémence Sugier 
Faiza (Tunis) 
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aying | QUESTIONING ““NO NEW AFRICA! 
» Patt | To the Editors: 
ncaa ] undertook the reading of Herr Bret- 
. Shef holz’ article, “No New Africa!’ partly 
poor with the assumption that the full title im- 
‘hout : plied was: There Is No New Africa. But I 
' had misunderstood the pleading, even 
to es imperative meaning of the exclamation 
 $€a,! mark following this title. I now under- 
The} stand from Herr Bretholz that there must 
| Del.{ not be a new Africa. Whether carrying a 
mbol rifle or a different burden, the white man 
must resume his leadership and guidance 
ingly | if chaos and/or communism is to be 
avoided on that frightful continent. 
book} Herr Bretholz apparently went to Africa 
book, anticipating a success story to report; a 
' story of successful white exploitation suc- 
e. Ine ay 
ceeded by successful usurpers polishing 
role ' their success to rival, for instance, the suc- 
i0n” | cessful relations between East and West 
; did} Berlin. Instead, it seems he found that 
own | Diack Africans are not superior to white 
' Europeans and therefore cannot smoothly 
govern their affairs despite their beginner’s 
Dran F role in every critical field of government. 
, the Indeed, Herr Bretholz expresses his dis- 
haps appointed satisfaction, to coin a phrase, 
heat that on the withdrawal of white colo- 
' nialists, famine from fallow fields has re- 
d of | sulted, and industrial enterprises manifest 
dif | incompetent direction. This contrast of 
it of | circumstances evidently does not indict 
able | the colonialists who prohibited the black 
. | African from acquiring any but the most 
nail | menial agricultural skills and laboring 
reed | habits, but demonstrates rather the hope- 
tself | less inefficiency of the black man. 
ild’s| Herr Bretholz cites ludicrous and in- 
‘lo | fantile examples of black African propa- 
de | ganda to prove that, in contrast to the 
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ludicrous, infantile propaganda employed 
by all belligerents during World War Two 
or by Adolf Hitler against the non-Aryan 
world, the African is ludicrous and in- 
fantile. This conclusion is the more inter- 
esting when you consider that the black 
African has but recently had any and lim- 
ited access to education in what the West- 
cm world considers good, true, profound 


_ I meretricious. I regret to recall in this 


connection, that the previous white “‘lead- 


_ ciship” of Africa, inspired and civilizing 
_ a it was, predominantly enforced the il- 





literacy and thus the illiterate mentality 


| (if there is such) of today’s black African. 


I also note Herr Bretholz’ dismay that 
black Africa has not adopted the current 
white compulsion for total war. And so it 
seems that Africans do not desire inde- 
pendence because they restrict the area of 
battleground and the number of their bat- 
talions when they fight, rather than com- 
mit wholeheartedly, and in wild enthu- 
siasm, their entire country and all of its 
people to the bloodletting. 

The Congo situation is distressing, but 
I submit that the source of the distress is 
not among the black men, but among the 
Belgian industrialists who refused to ex- 
tricate themselves less ignobly than one 
would have expected. However, Herr Bret- 
holz’ chagrin and outcry at the composi- 
tion of United Nations troops merits a 
special word. Did he mean to suggest that 
soldiery as perfected by the Nazis or the 
French Algerians is inimitable? If so, I 
rejoice to hear it. 

I recommend to Herr Bretholz, Prim- 
itive Art by Franz Boas in reference to his 
assertion that African art has never been 
“very creative.” Whatever “creative” 
means to Herr Bretholz, there is a universe 
of variety to African art. Beethoven and 
Haydn were not Negroes, nor were the 
Egyptians white. It is arguable whether we 
can continue to segment the continent of 
Africa into “Egyptian” because we claim 
a descendency from that region, and “Af- 
rican” because we persist in condescension 
towards the other regions. Neither a dis- 
putation nor a defense of Herr Bretholz’ 
contention that black Africa did not in- 
vent its own mathematics, etc., is possible. 
Both reactions must wait until The An- 
cient History of Africa comes into exist- 
ence as an available course of study. In 
either case, African symbology has reached 
degrees of refinement emulated by con- 
temporary, nay avant-garde, artists of the 
West. Consider Brancusi’s Bird, or com- 
pare the ceremonial mask from the Congo 
with much Dadaistic work today. 

I offer to Herr Bretholz that Negro and 
black have historically been pejorative 
terms while African at least provided for 
a different meaning of black manhood. I 
am happy that Bretholz does not suffer 
from any feelings of guilt concerning “the 
harm and damage whites have done to 
blacks over the ages.” For him the bell 
does not toll. Nevertheless, I must object 
that while it would be “‘a mistake” to term 
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all white men “Europeans,” it is not in 
error to term all white men living in Eu- 
rope, European. In the same way, it is 
logical to call black men living in Africa, 
African. I suspect Herr Bretholz’ objection 
to the term African is that he does not 
enjoy the prospect of the one word de- 
scribing both white and black men living 
in Africa. This is more a prospect than a 
problem. The white men in Africa are 
African in a very special sense and will 
probably not remain African in that sense 
for too much longer. 
M. JUNE MEYER 

Long Island City, New York 


We published the controversial article by 
Wolfgang Bretholz in keeping with our 
policy of presenting significant expressions 
of opinion from the world press. We wel- 
come reaction from our readers. The 
Forum is open. 


“AN UNLINGUISTIC INQUISITION” 


To the Editors: 

I would like to point out that the re- 
view of Sunflower Poems on page 78 of 
the May ATLAS is not written in the 
English language. Even my freshmen do 
not produce in their themes the barbar- 
ities of diction and syntax concocted by 
the writer of this review. What, I ask you, 
is an “unlinguistic inquisition”? What is 
the meaning of the phrase “to convert the 
memory of Lord Byron into a suffra- 
gette”? To what language does the word 
“prestigious” belong? The word “forego” 
is meaningless in the first sentence of the 
third paragraph. The fourth and fifth para- 
graphs are utterly incoherent, so inco- 
herent that one does not have to be an 
English instructor or an H. W. Fowler to 
see that here our language has been done 
an ugly wrong. My God! If this piece of 
print was not turned out by a machine, I 
beg you either to buy a translating ma- 
chine or send this writer to me so that I 
can save the world from at least one illit- 
erate who gets into print! 

ELIZABETH P. ARMSTRONG 
Bloomington, Indiana 


When we reprinted the review from the 
Philippines of “Sunflower Poems,” we did 
not actually plan a series concerned with 
the use of English in countries where it is 
not the native tongue. However, so many 
articles have come to our attention—from 
Asia and Africa, particularly—dealing so 
seriously, even anxiously with this subject 
that we have felt ATLAS readers would 
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like further insight into what is a recurrent 
problem in many lands, with emotional 
and political implications as well as literary 
ones. Please see “Caged Chaffinches and 
Polyglot Parrots” from India in ATLAS 
of April, and Mr. Lal’s reply to it as well 
as “The English Language and Ourselves”’ 
from Nigeria in this issue. 

The use of English may be a bone of 
contention but the fact remains that for 
millions of people who have learned or 
half-learned it as a second language, Eng- 
lish is the lingua franca. Either it is a 
heritage from British colonization or nec- 
essary as the speech most useful in trade, 
tourism and diplomacy. In Asia, Africa 
and Europe, many leading magazines and 
newspapers publish either solely in Eng- 
lish or issue supplements in English. It 
follows that in vast, superficially educated 
areas of Africa and Asia, and in East 
Europe, for example, writers’ standards 
may be high but the quality of their 
English frequently is not! 

We print Mrs. Armstrong’s letter partly 
because it is sprightly and astringent; and 
we too respect the language; but also be- 
cause in answering her the editors answer 
related questions. 

Will ATLAS readers please note that in 
line with our policy of reproducing text 
verbatim we make a point of not reword- 
ing or correcting anything originally pub- 
lished in English except for obvious typo- 
graphical errors (ubiquitous the world 
around)? While we wish and try to make 
our own translations stylistically good— 
and this may include reproducing slangy 
or rough style—such unevennesses of lan- 
guage as you will find in ATLAS will of- 
ten simply reflect the varying levels of 
writing in the world press of today. 

EDW 


THE LAST ““MANTISES’”’ COMMENT 


To the Editors: 

Mme. Rieuf’s “Love in the U.S.A. Ap- 
praised” [April ATLAS] struck home. 
Rebuttal: 

The French female can refuse to be- 
come a “Praying Mantis” only as much as 
the French male resists the urge for “‘suc- 
cess.” When international materialism 
gains more converts and individualism, 
more conformists then there will be fewer 
lovers at leisure in Paris cafés and more 
women working for causes. 

Two added points: 

1. The home in the USS. is so child- 
centered and so busy that when a small 
boy grows up all he wants, after success, is 
to get lost in a crowd. In France, from a 
boxed-in boyhood the French male grows 
up to be a dictator on wheels and at home. 

2. Prestige, power, success seem to be 
rainbow’s end in America calling the male 
to climb breathlessly up the ladder caus- 
ing in him premature heart collapse and 
in her the solitary search for “fulfillment.” 
In the old world, class distinction and 
limited opportunity are inhibiting real- 
ities. However on both sides of the At- 
lantic there is a suspicion of hope that 
somewhere ahead is dignity of person, 
whether male or female, joy in work, re- 
spect for effort, and even world peace. All 
of which precludes equal rights. 

Could the cuddly French female then 
remain “‘dependent,” or even in the im- 
minent future should their males take 
money for a mistress? After all, loneliness 
is not restricted to the new world, it can 
also exist in a French double bed! 

JANE D. BROMBERG 
(MRS. MANUEL) 
Woodstock, New York 





So ATLAS says 
MERCI, AU REVOIR 

















Mme. Christie Rieuf 
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(Many ATLAS subscribers have asked how they might obtain subscriptions to various of our source periodicals. Commencing with this issue 
and from now on we will be listing the addresses of the sources in the current issue.) 


CHINA PICTORIAL, Gerozi Shudian, 38 Suchou Hutung, Peking, China; CHINA RECONSTRUCTS, Welfare Institute, 40A Tung Huanchung 
Ken, Peking, China; CITY PRESS, 80A Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2, England; COURIER, Norman Kark Publications Ltd., 77 Brook Street, 
London, W 1, England; THE DAILY TIMES, 3 Kakawa Street, P.O. Box 139, Lagos, Nigeria; DRUM, Drum Publications Limited, 37 Ibadan 
Street, West Ebute Metta, Lagos, Nigeria; THE ECONOMIST, 22 Ryder Street, St. James's London, S.W. 1, England; L'Espresso, via Po 12, 
FAIZA, 45 Avenue Habib-Bourguiba, le Colisée 2, Escalier D, iér Etage, Tunis, 
Tunisia; LE FIGARO, 14, Rond-Point des Champs-Elysées, Paris 8, France; IZVESTIA, Moscow, U.S.S.R.; JEZ, Belgrade, Jugoslavia; LA NA- 
CION, Calle Florida 337, Buenos Aires, Argentina; MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY, 3 Cross Street, Manchester 2, England; MON- 
TREAL STAR, 245 St. James Street West, Montreal, Canada; NEUE ZURCHER ZEITUNG, Hauptpostfach, Druckerei Goethestrasse 10, Zurich, 
Switzerland; LES NOUVELLES LITTERAIRES, Larousse 17, rue du Montparnasse, Paris 6, France; L'OSSERVATORE POLITICO LETTERARIO, via 
Borgonuovo 1, Milan, Italy; PLAMAK, Sofia, Bulgaria; LA PRENSA, 567 Avenida de Mayo, Buenos Aires, Argentina; PRZEGLAD KULTURALNY, 
Ul. Wiejska 12, Warsaw, Poland; QUADRANT, Box 4714 G.P.O., Sydney, Australia; QUEST, 1481 Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bombay 1, India; 
REVIEW OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, Belgrade, Jugoslavia; THE SPECTATOR, The Spectator Ltd., 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, 
England; THE TABLET, 14 Howick Place, London, S.W. 1, England; THE TELEGRAM, 233 Bay Street, Toronto, Canada; THOUGHT, 35 Fais 
Bazar, Delhi, India; TIN YIN YAT PAO, T'ang Shui Tao No. 16, North Point, Hong Kong; VINDROSEN, Copenhagen, Denmark; DIE WELT, 
Kaiser Wilhelm Strasse 16, Hamburg 36, Germany; DIE WELTWOCHE, Weltwoche Verlag AG., Zurich 1, Switzerland. 


An Index to Volume 1, (Numbers 1—-4—March through June) will be inserted in the August issue. In future the Index will be provided with the 
last issue of a volume every six months, 
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